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ABSTBACT 

The effect of participation in a series of workshops 
about citizen involvenent in civic affairs on locus of control, life ^ 
satisfaction and anoaia aaong the aged population in the ' Piedaont ^ 
region of North Carolina vas investigated^ as veil as the extent to 
which certain personal and situational characteristics of respondents 
were associated with feelings of locus of control, life satisfaction 
and anosia. The saaple, coaprisel of 111 individuals 60 years of age 
or older residing in the Piedaont region of North Carolina and drawn 
fros organised groups and clusters of older adults, consisted of five 
eiperisental and sik control groups. The ezperisental groups 
participated in the series of workshops entitled *^Action course in 
, Practical Politics. *• controls did not. Pretests and posttests were 
ftdainistered to all subiects. Analysis of the data revealed 
significant relationships between participants* feelings of anoaia, 
life satisfaction, locus of control and a high percentage of the 
variables Rested, variables related to all three of the dependent 
variables were political activity, political knowledge, education, 
and incoae. .Significantly related to both life satisfaction and locus 
of control were organizational activity, health and anoaia. The 
variable related to anoaia and life satisfaction was housinQ. Anoaia 
was significantly related to race. Significantly related to leisure 
activity were anoaia and internal-eiternal control. (Author) 
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* ABSTRACT • • 

THE INFLUENCE OP A SERI6S OP V^RKSHOt^S RELAYED 
TO CITIZEN PARTlCIPA loS IN CIVIC AFFAIRS ON 

ANOMIA, LIFE SATI^JFACTICW AND LOCUS OF • . * 
CONTROL ANC^G THE ^ AGED POPULATI(»< 
IN THE PIEDMONT REGION OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

by 

Curtis Trent, J* Coi^rad Glass, Jr. and 
Rfjbert Jackson 

The primary purpose of t his s^udy was to determine whether partici- 
pation in a series of workshops on "citizen participation in civic . 
affairs" could influence significantly locus of control., life satisfaa- 
tion and anomia among the aged population in the* Piedmont region of 
North Carolina* A secondary purpose was to determine the extent to 
which certain personal and situational characteristics of respondents 
were associated with feelings of locua of control, life satisfaction and 
anomia. 

The saii^le consisted of ill individuals 60 years of age or older 
residing in the Piedmont region of rtorth Carolina. The sample was drawn 
from organized groups and clusters of older adults. An effort ^aa made 
tQ ensure representiveness in terms .>f income, education, race, socio- 
economic stitus and living arrangements. Participation was voluntary. 

The sample consisted of five experimental and six trol groups. 
The experimental groups piyrticipated in the seizes of workshops entitled 
"Actioh course in Practical Politics." The control groups did not. 
Pretests^ and posttests were administered^to alf subjects. . Statistical 
techniques employed included Pearson's product moment coefficient of 
correlation, least squares moans analysis and the t tesc » 

Analysis of the data i*Dvealed significant relationships between 
participahts* feelings of anomia, life satisfaction, locus of control 
and a high percentage of the variables tested. Variables related to 
all three of the dependent variables wore: political activity, politiral 
knowledge, education, and income. Si^ificantly related to both life 
satisfaction and locus of control were: organizational activity, healt.h 
and anomia. The variable rolatod to anomia and life satisfaction wAs 
housing. Anomia was significantly related to race. Significantly 
related to leisure activity were an;>mia and internal -external control. 
Tho J^leix!ndent variables tosted in the study accounted for 78 fv>rcont 
of the varianre in anomia scores, 61 percent of the vafian<:e in lifo 
satisfaction scores and HI percent of the variance in internal -external 
control scores. 



The majur thrust of the study wa& to determine whether the series 
of workshops could effect changes in levels of anomia^ life satisfac** 
tion and locus of control* The t test revealed that rjo significant 
changes occurred xn levels df anomia or life satisfaction ^ but there 
Wrfi_ significant positive changes in internal 'External control within 
the experimental group as compared to the. control group. It was con- 
cluded that the workshops, content wise, provided input more directly 
related to internal-external control than to anomia or life satisfaction 
per se and that for significant change to occur within these two areas, 
educational programs will need to focus directly upon Uie specific ele- 
ments imbedded in these concepts. 

The fact tnat significant changes in internal -external control did 
occur among participants in the %#orkshops would indicate that internal- 
external control is not a fully structured product of prist experier^^es 
and present circumstances. It can be changed. Similarly, it may be 
possible to effect changes in anomia and life satisfaction among older 
adults if deliberate efforts are mado to address the underlying causes 
within ^he framework of the learning situation and sufficient time is 
made available for change to occur. 
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Purpose 

The primary )nirpo8e of this study was to determine whether partici- 
pation in aji^rlei» of workshops on '•citizen participation in civic' 
affairs*" cou^ld influence significantly*' locus^ofSjohtroJ, life satj^sfac-. 
tion, and anonia amon^ the aged popilation in the Piedmont. region of 

North Carolina* V * ^ 

... . *■ ^ 

The workshop series used in the study was dev^ope!d by the U. S« 
Chamber of Ccmmerce and has been used for many years as a means of 
increasing members' participation in the civic affairs ^f their commu- 
nities. The question to which this study was addressed was "can this 

A ■ ' * 

series of learning experiences actually increase the awareness of the - 
importance of civic participation among the aged and henctf significantly 
Influence locus of control, life satisfaction, and feelings of anomla?" 

The educational experiences tested In the study offered the partici- 
pant opportunity to learn about the importance of participation In 
local and national civic af^irs; Interact with peers In discussing 
problems In the commanltyj reflect on his or her ovm role In the conttttu- 
nlty; and, acq;.lre some skills and techniques for active participation 
in civltr affitirs. y * 

Specifically, this study addressed the followlnq questions! 

1. What is the level of personal feelings of locus of control, 
life satisfaction, and anemia amonq the subjects chosen for 
the study? 

2. What personal and demographic factors are associated with 
the current level of feelings of locus of control, life 
satisfaction, and anomia among the subjects in the study? 
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>• Cdn feelings of locus of control^ life satisfaction and anomia 
be changed in a positive direction through participation in a 
iSeries of structured learning ^xi^^rieuces which seeks to 
involve the participants in decision-making efforts in the 
workshop and stimulate active participation in their coumunities 
* and within their age«»cohort groups'^ ^ 

Background and Need for the Study 
The fe#lings of loneMness, power leSsness and isolation are perhaps 
three of the major factors contributing to dissatisfaction with later 
life for thousands of Americ:ans. The results are depression, anxiety 
and anomia for many. Then* is a tremendous need for educational programs 
« to help these individua . cope with the psychological problems of aging. 
^ .studies^ot' diversity among agi^njr^P^Pulations contribute much space 
to the analyses of correlates of social psychological variables such as 
life satisfaction and happinossi social and mental well*being, life 

adiu&tment and adaptation, anomia an* alienation, morale, and locus of 

s 

oontrol (Campbell, Converse and^Rodgers, I976i Neugarton, Havighurdt and 
Tobxn, I96I; Uwton, t972i Leonard, 197/| Palmore and Utikart# 1972; 
Rotter, Seeman, 1972; Srole, l95*5i Thurnher and Pierce, 1975i 

Wolk o.nd Kurtz, 1075). In tht^se studios and others, researchers have 
shown siqnit leant relationships bet%^en these dependent variables and 
su<*h indcpetuiotit fa**t'orH as type of housing,^ organizational affiliations, 
Itnsuro aft iviti«»s, jxilitical affiliation and participation, health, 
€j«1u<tat Ion, income, work natisfaftion, a^ie, marital status, reliqion, race 
ami sex. 

C 

This rttutJy wan 'lesiiinod to measure the present levels of one's 
sofial -psy^'holcxjical fr.imo o* mirkl, but with one crucial element that 
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mo8t other studies have not e^terclsed. While most studies do describct 
the aocial-psycholoqical situation of the iridividual and measure '^i^fi- 
cant correlations of these behaviors # this study purports to affect one*8 
feelings by enhancing positive measures of life satisfaction, internlM. 
locus of control » and anemia. It is that positive change through a 
series of learning experiences to which this study is devoted* Further, 
it is felt by these researchers that^active participation in civic * 
affairs, i»e» increased political awareness and increased civic partici- 
pation, can stimulate renewed purpose and feelings of utility, contribu- 
tion and self -direct ion in one*8 later ye^rs* 

Indeed, recognizinr the potential for dissatisfaction, powerlessness 
and isolation among many elderly citizens, there is a ne^ for educational 
prciroms to help there individuals cope with the social and psychological 
problems of aging and reverse negative situations which affect one's' 
social -psychological well-being. The approach of this study was to 
provide particii^nts interaction with peers in a confortable learning 
nituation on a subject relevant to their political, economic, and social 
well-being. The study was <iosigned to increase* participati^ in and 
satisfaction with lifo» decrease feelings of Isolation, despair and 
alienation and spark ..ew «-*ommi tmcntu to rhe larger society* 

Tht* artsumpt ions *un!erg It 'ling this study v^en^? 

That ol.ii»t adult 

I* 0<*siro and can of fo<:t iv<»ly parLi(?ipate in the It •ommufiitiy 
• i#*c is inn-making off^rts; 

Can |)ositivoly altei then fecltngj: of isolation, deHpait md 
|ii>wer leasnesH; 



3. ran ^wprov© their feelings of life eatii faction throu<9h active « 

itu'olvement in the political proceasi and fs 
That an educational experience in civic affairs 

1. Can provide uapful knowledge and skills with which to bec<HBe 
♦ 

• more active in oneU communityi and 

2. Will provide a learning and growth experience conducive to 
the psychological strengthening of the individual. 

Limitations 

Tho following factors were considered as limitations for the research 

project: 

1. The sample used in the study was selected to represent a cross-- 
secticn of tne aged population in the Piedmont region of North 
Carolina as tegarc^'x^ socioeconomic status, level of formal edu«* 
cation, income level, xace, and type of housing* The sample was 
a purposive sample and participation was voluntary* 

2. '^he time period over which the educational experiences were con- 
ducted was seven weeks* This short time period may have limited 
the amount of affective change that occurred within the partici* 

. pants* 

3. The study, by design, measurisd affective change soon after the 
ccmplttion of the learning experiences* Time and budget 
restraints precluded the measurement of persistance of change 
over time* 

4* Because of time lapses between completion of the learning 

experiences and the posttests ranging fjcom less than one week 
to nine weeks, the opiortunity for intervening variables to 
affect ^osttest responses was greatly enhdMced. 



s 

5. Because sone of the ve^pondents Initially possessed strong 
positive feelijngs of life setisf action « locus of control, and 
anooia» the ^'ceiling effect** must be acknowledged as a possible 
influence on aii^ change* 

6* Because of inccnplete responses to sone items on the pretest 
an<f posttest instruments # a number of questionnaires were 
voided «ind not <^included in the analysis. 

7* Some of the items on the structured instruments used for data 
collection may" be imbedded in the social reality of many 
Americans, i*e» some people really might not have control over 
an inability to make friendsi or due to health reasons, old 
age might not be the best time of their lives (see the questions 
~' on^tHe dependent indices in Appendix B) . 
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(*o?K!KPTUAL FRWIEWORK AND REVIEW OP THE LITERATURE 
Introduction 

At quQstion in this study Was the relationship between personal 
demographic elements and social activity patterns in a sjunple of older 
adults, levels of life satisfaction, anemia, ami internal^external 

V 

locuH of control, and the chanqes that can occur after a relevant educa 

t 

tional experience. When researching such a complex subject as older 
adults, a qreat number of variables must be exjunincd to evolve as 
c?lear a prof ile of the individuals' social 'psycholoqical make-up as • 
pDSHible,. *1tiny of the variables, in turn, aro complex structures that 
must be fully discusaqd befoie rolatinq thm to the a(!|>ondent variables 
of life satisfaction, internal -^external loou» of control atxl anomia. 

Iniit*ed, researchers in aqimi have found many variabK»8 related to 
the above dei^endent variables (Cavan, 1062; Cumminq and Henry, 1961 j 
Cutler and (*hiriboqa, i*>75f K«»lton, 1"'^6; Lianon, Bonqtson and Peterson, 
1972; Lwnard, 197?; Pal more and Uuikart, 1972; Vtolk atvi Kurtz, 1975). 
This study Is an effort t'» explore furtl- i key sex: ial-psyc ho logical 
variables that aff»H:t l»^v» j of adaptation in late lif<». Further moti'* 
vat ion for this stmly stems fn)m tho notion that in such .i lUfficult 
perioil as old aq<^ when new 1 teaming must replace losses of ti>ols for 
adaptation (position, imtome, status, roltj}, a^ .essment of tho 
inrlivi«itial *<i prnsont p«yi* ho logical situation ("km^wl eciges** and '•atti- 
tudes") neems in order as a first step i- ^tK)Winq liow to help hirVher 
cop<* arid grow. In addition* a stnond was takon by providnvi a 

learninri #*xp«riotv r ^o W»t*»rnuu» wh**th(T rlwngf* '-an take phu o anti m^w 
Hktlls <Mri iH* df»velop<4i to msist .idapt iv«* bt»liavioi « 
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Adaptation is an intexdctive process of internal needs and behav- 
,ioral resfionses to environmental demands. It is man's act by which 
adjustments are made that affect capabilities to deal with^ one's environ- 
ment. Adaptation in the later years is a complex interaction of social- 
structural considerations combining with cliange agents working for and 
'with older adults and the individual older person's own social- 
psychological perception of self. Atchley (1972) regards adaptation as, 
••Learning to live in a particular way according to a particular set of 
values as one changes or as one's culture changes" (p. 207). But the 
aged pereon often finds himself /her self in a cultural setting alien to 
his/her own expectations and moral structure, advanced beyond his/her 
..exiertise and rapidly outdistancing his/her willingness to adjust. These 
conflicts often limit one's opportunities and a* aities to continue 
.developing and/or maintaining one's capacities. Life satisfaction is 
the social-psychologiclil measure o*f successful adaptation. 

In essence, adaptation in late life is a problem of resocializa- 
tion— a learning of new social expectations. In this sense, adaptation 
is very closoly linked to the socialization process we all face through- 
out our lives. In this section a discussion of the socialization pro- 
cess in late life will be presented in order to provide conceptual 
. background for a discussion of the theories of aging and the particular 
dimensions whu h will be examined in this Htudy. At work in the 
socialization rrocoHH of Uto ' ifo are hiatorKal dimensions of inter- 
actions with self and «ignlticant others as vnxif as* norms, valuon and 
attitudes. In effect the 8o<nal i/at i m process deve,lop«Sole behaviors 
either o)|isistent with the individual <*xpei«tat ions or in conflict 
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with no appropriate substitute model of behavior, tack of normative 
expectations often results in anomie, dissatisfaction with life and 
disaffection with the social system* Against this possible scenario, 
theories of aging will be presented in an atteaqpt to analyse how the 
aged adapt and change versus passively accepting their fate* 

Socialisation in Late Life 

According to the Tallmans (no date), "socialisation is the process 
through which people learn, through interaction with each other, to 
establish, maintain and transform their identities and the rosultant 
patterns of coping and conforming behaviors associated with identities'* 
(P* 4)^, As the/ individual becomes integrated into society he/she accepts 
or is placed into new positions and is then expected to fulfill the** 
normative requirements of those positions. Socialisation is a life 
cycle phenomenon becoming manifest as people move from role to role in 
their lives. The later years bring new and special socialised roles 
characterised by Strauss (1%9) as a process of "transformation of * 
identity" affected^ new outlooks in life, new sets of skills, or a 
diminishinq of skills* 

When one looks at aqe as a dimension of social organisation, 
certain divisions are made along life cycle lines. Ag^-grading refers 
to those aqe-based behavioral expectations and the system developed by 
a culture to give ord'»r and predi«?tability to the life course followed 
by individuals (Wtxyl, 1971). Such functional guideinjes at^ suppprted 
by Parsons, Cuwming and Henry, and Me^n and provide \tKe foundation 
for the (Usenqagement theory (to be discttssed later in this chapter) . 




such «<|«>-9r«ding my b., a reality as N«u9*rtan ani Hwre (1968) aid 
^ Neugartan and Patarson (1957) show in their studies of »ja-hased 
status systoBs. Hoiraver, the activity tlwirists would support the 
contention that even though age^rading exists, that is no reason to 
accept it absolutaly and not continue to becone involve! In non- 
eqe-hased activit 4. 

Economic status forms the universal istic standard for status dif- 
ferentiation a«on^ older adults (Parsons and Shils, 1951,- Neugarten and 
Moore, 1968) . indeed, the tijne phases of later life have changed as a 
rosait of the ecoojmic diaensions of maMatory retirement, "early out" 
options, the W'isure cycles of four-day work weeks, strict t«x laws 
concerning maxlnum earned income and social security benefits and the 
pressure from below by mote technologically proficient wbrkers. 

. These age-based differences, age-graded statuses, anl the effects 
of stigma tization lead the older adult to a change in reference groups 
(Bengtson, 1970, Ward, 1977). Certainly, reference groups change 
throughout life, but tho retir^e'a reference groups consist of a 
psycnolcjical and «conDmic mismatch of referents who, despite Rose's 
{19.65) argument for the observed subculturation in old age, refuse to 
form a collective conaciouanoss (streib, 1965, Rosow, 1973, Trela, 
1971). Rbsow am) Joints out that, for the first time in one's life, 
one has no age-appropriate reference group. Although senior citizens 
groups form, there is J^^ttle evl.l. ce that qri^consciajisness is 
•manifested in an older a<*ult'p identity.. ^ ^ 

Because there is a lark of qroup ooasclousness, the develot«tent of 
age-based norms is an intert-stinq phenomenon. As a pernor ages, he/she 

/ 
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will InovitAbly hear the phrase, "Act your age.** This is not idle 
ren&nstratlon. Rather It prescribes overt normative expectations of 
behavior. Individuals and society will evaluate and sanction positive- 
ly if cerUin expected behaviors are performedf. Neugarten et al. 
(1965) 4nd Wbod (1971),. among others, have shown substantial consensus 
on age-based normr for behavior. Neugarten et al. (1965) report that 
older respondents seon nore awat«B of *the relevance and validity of 

* 

aq -appropriate behavior than do younq people* 

A.^ A>ugh the above research irdicates that there may exist age- 
based r¥>rm expectations, Bengtson (1973) asks the quest*x)nsi "Does the 
content of twrms differ In middle and older age? Are there specific 
expectations associated with the age status of being elderly?" (p. 23). 
The liTQblem addressed by this study becomes extremely pertinent at this 
point* It' seems that there is mixed evidence that specific content- 
basai norms do exist for older adults different from those of other 
adults. Honce the basic values in our . ulture probably provide for the 
role exptvtatit>n« anrl norms^fo^all citizens (llavighurst and Albrecht, 

Voil wmi the study of Haviqhurst^nd Albrecht, other research- 
ers (CUrkr 1^)07; wood, IsfcJ^frt h.ive devoted much time concluding "that 
JT^- theVo ar^ ver/ fow ricirms regardinq appropriate or ^nappropr iate behav- 
ior rtptuMfic >o 'Id age . . . the norms that have been identified have 
to do With maintaining ot^onomfc indepontient^e, health, family and 
rt»ligi(>Hity" (Bontttaon, p. ^4) . Thjse norms are the samo as 

thi)S€* of the mid<no yoars. 

Hence, as the adult reaches later life, having been socialized by the 
social system within whifh we all live, he/she i.orcoives through his/her 
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new reference cfroup the need to perform certain rolea. bushes «> 
definite, clear -cut. oblige tions of appropriate behavinr. At this 
point, Durkhei«'8 (1947) concept of anomie can become manifest, m- 
deed, «a Burgess (i960) and Rosow (1967) presented in their discussions 
of "roleless roles," this normlessness places the aged in a wea)tened 
'position* 

*•* • f>e pnn" provide no set if expectations that 
effectively structure an older pAson's activities and 
roles and abstract his pattern ofSife. .. . The anomaly 
for the aged is that with amorphous norms, ti;errar:~^ '' 
. criteria for conformity or deviance, for success or fail- 
^ZLaT'^*' few-bases for allocating either 

rewards or. punishments. . . . This in itself is a signif- 
^*^Hi^°r "Uf!^ f" intensifies the weakness 

tL^ac It^^-heavily urxJers&res 

the fac« that 'he »cial conspqtfg^Kies of older.jjeopie's 
performance ar. refatively-t^gnif icant and HftL * 
?^ ^ ^ Btakerin their attitudes or behavior 

(Rosow, 1973, pp. 39,S40) . ♦ navior 

Other rece^ research corrcborates Burgess' contention of a 
roleless age-bas^ soci^ty^ (Benqtso^, 1973, McNall, 1975, Shanas et ak-. 
1968). and points to an increased potential for uncertai.ity and 
alienation. The ccyicept of anomie has been used by social qerontolo- 
gists In an attempt to refex to older adults' iwrmless role expecta- 
tions. Leonard (1077) has used the psychological counterpart of au>mie, 
• wmia," to analyze the social psyc-JoIogical variables present in an 
older person's tdIg performance. Anomia refers to the urUormmin., . 
(normless deterioration) of an itulividiial 's sense of social solidarity 
(Wacrver, ViW: r^sisman, ^laser arul Denny, 1956, srole, .956). As 
Leor«rd ( 1977) ' sutes, "rtt^st researchers, attomptlng to opera tionaUze 
this psychological antec«}ent of disorganized role iaentity. have foun.1 
that "anomi-t varies with socioecorK,mtc; sUtu<,, class Identif icatio. , 
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age. social i.sol«tjLon, occupational mobility, and religious preference" 
<p, 304), Clinard (1964) argues. "Differential access to economic 
success qoals, combined with a uniform -expectation of success, results . 
In anomU anonq ttose persons with the least opportunity to achieve 

N 

such success" <Leonard» 1977, p. 304). , ^ 

< These findings are consistent with other^ recent s^tudies fPaimore 
and LuiJcart, 1972, S^reitzer and Snyder, 1974*) and' further validate the 
A rotion that tocioeponomic Status- is the' primary determinant of bath 
• role Identity and life satisfaction in late life, teonard 11977 ,yp, 
109) summaries his research by i»ting« I) the -direct relationship 
between aqe and anomia, that is, anomic' responses were more character- 
istic of the age cohorts ov« 60 than belowi" 2) the elusive nature of 
mon'^tary success, power, and prestige among the elderly* and 
"lack of access to the means of achieving culturally worthwhile goals." 
He conclixtes by pointing to the saliency of social class components 
relating to anomia and the location of position in the social structure 
as having "emrmous ramifications" in the role concept of the older 
adult. 

He»x:e, we return to .i tole theory concept, of position as a primary 
•letermxnant in the role .spocific expectations and behaviors of the 
older adult. The social system awi the socializ..t ion process provide 
for the functional preiwration for the various roles in lile. From 
the r«.ftean;h. It is reasonable to sUte that the anomic condition of 
many older adults (Leon.. I, 1077, Meier a,»l Bell. 1959). the low levels 
of life 5iatisfa<-tion (Maddox, 196?; Neugarten, Moore and Lowe, I'f'S), 
are! the lack of age-^sod gioup consciousness (Hijsow, 107 J. Streib, 

^. 

tit 

2.i 



mSi Tirela. 1971) «re direct results of socialized expectations and 
the imbalance of economic exchange, 

since the sociailsatidn process for many has failed to prepa. 
.older aduUs V new. unVamiliar, and.often alieh roles, it seems' 
appropriate to examine the institutional base of such legitimated in- 
•quicy. the noteworthy idea here i<. the lack of "institutiowal provi- 
sions- for successful adaptation to growing old'(Bengt8on, 1973) 
- / ♦ 

Itosow (1967^ calls this lack of preparation f1^^ the institutionalised 
separation* o^ age-based groups a major insult to old age in our 
society. . . 

How does u.is institutionalized split occur? What are the ele- 
menta o? leqiflma,tion that permit the "bureaucracy" and, indeed, most 
of society to afccept the normless state of retirement? Peter Blau 
(1964) sees the core of . legitimate social order as the system of 
values and nbrms of. aoci^i'.contifol and compliance, sanctions provide 
the judgmental .rulings on positive or negative role behaviors and ate 
based on "mediating values" ijr^ernalized through the socialiaation 
process. By the citizens having voiced an historical and collective 
approval, of the social security system, having accepted (ostensibly) 
tJfe mandatory retirement age of 65 and Its variations, and having 
qranted authority to the bureaucracy for implementing the entire system 

» 

of distribution, society and especially older adults have become 
compliant upon a system with no necessary expecUtion of current 
reciprocity, m other *«rd8. the older adult has reached age 60 or 
65,Uving prclucod and contributed his share to the national economy, 
and retirement is offered as a means of functional remuneration. 
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R<jtirement brings, instead, a pseudo-freedom and a period of 
adjustments This lack of reciprocity brings forth the questions: 
What at^'e the itmtiLutional desserts forthcoming from the authority 
structure; Will the returns from retirement reach anywhere close to 
tho invested time, energy, and money of a person's li^^? Power m the 
butf^uoracy to force compliarce is generated by a consensual institu- 
tional izatior of the value system. By not provi.iinq new, alternative 
means of reciprocity, the legitimation of age-based normJessness of 
the age(i is relnforcod. In essence, status quo is maintained^ thus 
ensuring a rolelosa end to one's life with increasing dei^ettiency cm the 
organization that is controlUnq the contractual basis of the system, 
iu*., social sixrurity lui mandatory retirement, (It will be interest- 
inq tn mto future rosearoh as it related to the change xn the 
matkl«itory r»>ti.remjcnt age.) 

R'ohtttv! tt? tht* procQHH of adaptation, the necessary fac ilitios , and 
riwurc-os .iro tyi>irally c-^nt rolled anti the day-to-day support systems 
iMvornt* uv^reanmily rft>rv dilficult to gain across to (Blau, 19.55) • 
Plan (!'>5^, pp. f^. tUabornton t IwU uUima'f soun^i of msUtution- 

alizt^l .obligations .\r%\ thus of matvviorial i^ownr i« the urganizat ion's 
rt-u>ur'H.H Hwit orwibl*> U to buy tW. ,inrvu:rn of workf^r.'; anti to make 
thom .Un.iMviMnt on thorn \i^r thcu livf!ihK>d, the .logroo of xxi,\viH>n\vuco 
hf-u\f\ i-»nUinti»MU on th** v*^rki*r*s i iw^'sfinont . 

AutlvJtity IK on voluntary fompl lam-^M ami. indeod, the value 

system Uis'born aUt^r^Hi suf f iont I y honor the Uir^aii^Taoy's right 

rul«'. This ao^ivo aul -^nsonHual confirmation ami promotion of 
social |.itteins of \'}in>i auJ th*> .u<*omi>.inv uui st.*rtH>typ«'« uvl myths 
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provide a roai dll/Ua for the a«VK! person. . instead of treating them " 
individually, our. society- inatitutionally. blocks them into liiyth-laden 

4 

positions of perceived irreversible mental and physical decline, unable 
to continue learning, and incapable of performing their work rUe with 
efficiency and prooision. They are often treated as if they have 
nothing more to contribute arrf thus should only re<^eive. rewards com- 
mensurate with present conditions. This absolute lack of normative, 
reciprocity and unequal rate of exchange provides for much possible 
role conflict in later years, m essence, the system is providing 
negative sanctions for growing old and those value-based judgments ' 
create other unjust role identity problems in later I ifo (Bongtsot^. 
19731 L-wtiard. 1977; Ward. 1977). 

^ The aU>vo discussion roprescnts somo of jho nl-iological problans 
and impUctionn of agi.H, in American soc-ioty. Rosoarchers. are ar odds 
with earl, other atti im.iqos of nqinq ,h.v unfoundtM myths. Hevortho- 
loss, if iH hniHvj th,it on.. ..-an {xiJssibly understaul tho oompl.-xity of 
social izati..,, an.) adaptation in late lit.-. Those conceptual pro-oj-s 
systems an. tutu-Honxw .MonontH within atvl wi fh),^^ man that mi.sf u-' 
controll.-d l,y man -.n hi-; own w.-l 1 -b<.incj . Th. Id-r .ulivi-lual Hr»l:i 
himsou with a I,..-.,..! s.r.....; of Wnn.M,raphi.- input. s w.tl, whi.l, to -ntl-r 
s.K-h an lnf..ra.Hvo pro-wss. Ka-,..,^ -nu-h .u: imom.-. hoalth. marital 
statu... and n..twr.,k- of fn.uls aul tam.ly .,11 hav .si.,ni f i<v,nt ,m|.v. 
on <\,p.,.- u K's t,. mi,tfciMf ini''.s own wi«l 1 -1«m n<i . 

Tho n..xf iart ,f th,., . luiptor will Um-.,hs various fh.H,ri..» of 
auinq ami th.ur r..sp.>-tiv.. Mu^-r.-tu-al fx,sitions .•ou-ornim, tho rto<-...ss 
of a.iu,., ,n om ^;.. -,al sys.om. WliUo tho thosjs of this study i.s ,»,t 
.to t.-st ,ny ..n.. th.^uy .l.r.x fly. th.. motivations for tho stu.ly hav.- 
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rootB from three' different theoriest Activity, Pxchange and Social 
Kecohstpn^on. ToUowing a review of the theoretical literature is 
a diacussion of the ir»iependent awi dependent variables in this study ^, 
anl their specific relationship to older adults. Concludinq this 
chapter is a section on the role of educational experiences in effect- 
in<j chanqe in older adults. 
«■ 

Theories of Aging 

♦ 

Th«f literature in sot-lal gerontology cries out for synthesis. 

The early theories of "A. tivity" and "Disengagement" neither fully 

de« rib« the problems rwr adequately prescribe possible solutions for 

the fsychnstjc ial arei oco.wmio situation'of many older adults. Newer 

social system analyses have been postulated such as the "Social Break-? 

.lown syfHrome" of Kussman (1966) which was adapted by Kuypers and 

Pc-ngtaon (1971) 'into'lHe "Social Reconstruction Syndrome" and the 

"f^change" modcl..qf' tomns (l')fil) an^' Plau (1%4) adapte.1 by l>.wd 

tVmf. Those n^xlels come much'clospr^ fhJ mic^o/ihjicro wriologlcal 

appro4rhe« ncy-ossary for a fuller umiersUndJng of tYw o^ldoriy • b •^social 

situation at¥l'ftelf-|H^r(Vpt ion* * ^ 
--^ * 

Wherws the Dis.'noageme.it theorists obaervo arxl .lefend tht- .igM's 
•-..•ul-t'sy,-hcvloqi.:al art! wnu^mk- wlJvirawal from stn iety. the Activity 

t 

• thcuiBts supfor* .ontmufHl effort and involvement throuqJiout the Hfe 
.•/, U'. TU' .'io. irtl Rrt-nnstrm tion Jjyndrome (SRS) amJ the Kxc-hange 
m.iilels ♦^xHau. mere fully atxl .ritically the so<-ial interaction proc- 
wr>tk»MM U- MM'- an oMor {H-rson' s aqe- .ippropriat.- bohavior 

' |Wtt.»rn It. our socwty. The^i.' latter tv*. th«)rie8 also pr.-m ril.e 
.•han.1.- m.'- h-ini8mf. with whi. h uM-t .jduUb r.,n desi-jt. <>, , .-rst.ibl i.ih . 
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roles and behavior patterns of their own choice,' hence affecting their 
wellobeing. 

The OisengageRent theorists view aging as the functionally designed 
. mutu^t-'^jithdj^wal of both society an! older individual from each 
'other . In this developnenUl process outi'ined by Cunning and Henry in 
QgQwiny Old (1961), the individual -becomes i»re self-oriented and seeks 
decr^sed social interaoUon. Disengagement becomes institutionalized 
and social equilibrium is maintained by releasing the older iiriividual 
from old roles and sUtuses, thereby providing' a place for younger anl 
oatenel-blymorli power-efficient individuals/workers, tn other words 
' younger people should now have the right and function to replace the 
old people fo^ the general good of all. Thir is based the younger 

* 

person's technologically specialised capacities and oownitaent to 
achieve. Talcott Parsons views the new mechanism for recruitment ani 
retiresient from social roles as a social consensus. 

The Disengagement theorist views this mutual withdrawal as 
voluntary and psychologically adjusted. Hie assumption in this theory • 
is that such withdrawal frees the individual to redesign. his normative 
behavior rather than facinq the oftentimes unwelcome, uncomfortable 
iprmative rule expectations of others. The disengaged individual can 
now focu» on seif, conserve his ego-energy afd adapt behavior patterns 
which support his psycho lo<,ical well-being and self-concept (Atchley, 
197/| Ben.|t8on, 1)71, Neuqarfren, Haviqhurst and Ttobin, 1961, Kutner, 
1962). The inverse o: this mutukl withdrawal is the forced disengage- 
ment institutionalizad through manflatory retirement. It is o£ten-the 
ease that ilidivlduals ' work sktlls areJ efficiency have nbt declined atKi 
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disenqaqement from the work place and usual role behaviors is not 
desirous. From this unilateral, "functionally necessary^ move, society 
can often alienate and negatively affect morale, role concept and self- 
esteem. Oftentimes, the balance in adaptive behavior that is expected 
never material Ises. Rather, dissatisfaction, abnormal neuroses and 
rol el essness occur (Rose, 1964; Roaow, 1967). 

Tho Activity theorists postulate that life satisfaction is greater 
with greater amountn of social interaction. By not viewing the aging 
process as a means for distributing social position, but as an ever ex- 
panding process of conUnuity and change, the Activity theory provides 
a rationale for continued personal growth (Cavan, I962i Havighurst, 
lOf^h Waviqhurst awl Albrecht, I953j Uemon, Bengtson and Peterson, 
197*1). In Activity theocy, role identity emerges as paramount to 
satisfar tion aiKl well-being. Intieed, Havighurst (1963), Oottrell and 
Atchloy (l*>69), ami Riley arei Poner (1968) cite middle-age role models 
as viully imporUnt to the active older adult. This optimistic 
th«>ry j)ur|)orts that denial of ago-appropriate behavior is important 
ar>i that rtHUJHUHHment of self and developing new patterns of growth 
csxu bosf iwrqo through at-tive interaction with society rather tlian 
Hu.''umi»inn ti. dia«^iumq<M, rnlo-dlf f^usfni ivissivity. 

f^.th th**oriof*, howovor, eventually concur that increased age is 
I'hatacteri^^^i, whrthor v»,»l untar il y or unilaterally imposerl, by a 
<|on«rali/-l .hv-fviMt* in Hocial intera<*tion wifh the total oontnunity. 
.Hooauso Activity thec^ri^ts bel ievt^ that the ageii have been unilaterally 
forciHl intt> a chantie of roles, only Uirough a pluralistic group struc- 
t.ue .sui Uio eff^xrtivoly a< hicve social rolo reorganization. (Rose, 



1965). Treids toward an aq«d subculture irvlicate a significant, self- 
conacious interaction of the aged ampnq themselves rather than with 
other a9« groups, oven though the focus of such groups as .the Gray 
P»nt<»er8 is on toUl cowmunity involvem.>nt. Mannheim (1952) saw this 
"nubculturation" as a generAtional dynamic based on the interplay of 
demographic- facts (age, cohort effects, sex. socioecorcmic status) 
and social meaning (historical cSnsclousness arising from aoc o- 
poUtical events). Mannheim's perspective led to a belief that age 
strata consciousness is an active change producing element in society. 
His theory of "generational units" (comnon socioeconomic, political 
and cultural relationships among a group organized to change that re- 
lationship) is valuable in understanding age-related social c)«nge, 
but it^<r»ff~^e'8 notion of subculturation are only partial iiriica- 
tions of theAmpact of social structural dynamics at work affecting 
sot-ial late life. 

Kuyi>er8 and Benctson (197'. have adopted, from a general psychiat- 
ric model of zuanman (l%«.), an an^Uysis a.|inq based on role theory,' 
normative expec-UUon« .^,ti .vmpetcn^-ien in fulfxUinq those exiHVta- 
tions ani l.,b.>li„., M„.„ry. ;-u«sm.uy« "i^cuil Breakdown Syrxlrome" 
(BBS) su<,<,..sts th..t "..n individual',* H«.ns.. of self, his/her ability 
to.me,Ji.u.. b..twt...n H,.if ,ml ...v.wy, .,n.J hu-./hcr ..r i.m.MI i.,n to person- 
al mastery ar.. (iuKHon« ..f th- kit»ls of :.n-uM labol in-, aul valuing 
th.1t h»./Hho rtx|...ri..,K-o:, i„...,n,.;" (Kuy,..,.. .,„., i„.n<jt .son, V^Jl, p. m) . 
K.iy,K.rH atui Pon.,.Hon .«Mt. ...K-ial r,u-tur..l oU>n,^,^tr, .,f ^.nns 

arxi t..l.>s ,.rovid.> a .uMativ,- -..ul i i. .„ in wlu -', th.- a.,u.<, a»e .•onfront- 
ed with ill-d..f.n...l .,.,.,1 w.Mk «f>I.. tn..l<.|«, a.«l passMv b.-havi 
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p*ttern8> -m© con8»^uence is a "susceptibility" and "vulnerability" 
to "external sources of self-labellnq ." This results in a psychologi- 
cal weakening in an individual's ability to adapt and self-direct hxs/ 
her life. Hence, many elderly become disenchanted, roleless, qroup- 
less, disorqaniaed, and disintegrated (Bengtson, 1970» Maddox, 1966, 
Riley airi Foner, 19681 Rosow, l'^7>. 

•me SBS theory and Kuypers and Bengtson 's adaptation are a re- 
action to a social system which tends tc measure "worth" of the ii»ll- 
vlduaJ through social utility. For the aging IndlvWual this level^ of 
measurewent, which has been hlstorirally valued and expected, provides 
a potentially negative evaluation. Indeed, because of the very fact 
•'that our society is youth-orientcrt, production-efficient-oriented and 
death-denying, the older adult is confronted with conditions not very 
conducive to 8«»lf-*r.rth. 

There arc sevpn atagt's in JSussman's model of negative psychologi- 
cal functioning. While this model wa« .levoloiwd for use wi i mental 
illness, it was adapts! by Kuyjjors and Bowitson and applied to older 
adults. The sovon stages are Hh^>wn in Figure 1. 

' With the older Individual's observed laok of clear toU- expecU- 
.ti..na, dimlniflh.xi r»»fereiEe qroup«, and inconsistent normative feed- 
bac tc, the .s.K lal «y8t,im haa ostabl ishM a fon.iition whcr.'in tht> older 
.,.hilt might rer.nve "weakens! inner 8t.mlar.ls." ThiH new condition 
provides the opi«rtunity for external forces to entrr ai»l prescribe 
new .lei,e»lent roles d.,1 expectations. For example, itxiustry labels 
many older .idult« as Un> old to work, trn, untrained in their present 
,x,8ltion. or too old to rPtr.»in. In othe, words, the ride.. / are often 

.7. 
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Fi<jure 1. The "Social Breakdown Syndrome" (Kuypers and Be nqtson, 1973. 
p. 100) 



labeled as Ineompetont in order to satisfy the demands made by the 
socioeconomic uystnm (Bennett and Bckman, 107 .»> Clark, 19b7> Cowgill 
and Holmes, 1972, Ward, 1977). Social services then enter and prescribe 
heal th care plans, provide basic mcil pUns, a«i desiqn new housing 
for the aging aubculturo. While some of these social services are 
extremely beneficial inl necessaty, the negative labeling continues ' 
by implying that the elderly cannot manage their health, food, housing, 
transportation, aconomli-s. eti-. Vluit is, negative stercotyj^s are 
produced whli h then serve as neijatlvo role models for the aqod. 

Kuypers .ind Bengtson (l')7j) rarty the loglo further and describe 
how many elderly develop the totally depe«!ent rol" that was ptoscribwl 
for them, forget abiut their tr>sitive coping skillivthat got them 
through life, and now accept their fate an "sick and incompetent . - 
ryllowing the lo^ic of the theor/, each state fetyis off the others in 
a circular feedback toop siK-h that once caught in the 'web of negative 
labeling, the inriividual is remlered pro-iressivcly loss competent ami 



W)re worthless. 



The SBS l« a rwqative portrait of much of the aged's social reali- 
ty. . The Social Reconstruction Jyixlrome (SBS) is a social psychologi- 
cal nodel for developing new role behaviors in late life, hence changing 
liven and lifestyles ar»i becoming more Internally controlled rather 
than cKternally manipulated. For Kuypers and Bengtaon, the SRS repre- 
sents a change model designed to provide new options for lndl«;idual8 
such that the rest of their lives will be creative, productive, respect- 
ed^and valuable to thonselvcs and society. The SRS calls for the 
diivelopnent of new competencies^ to deal with the social condition in 
which older adults find thonselves. The SRS is also designed as a 

feedback loop with various inputs cominq from outside the circle 

(Fiqure 2) . 



INPUT 0: improveti maintenance 
oonlitions (housinq, health, 
nutrition, transportation) 



\, Sel f-labelinq 
dH able 
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Hus<*t*ptibil ity; 

^ HOl t^tXitlf id<MHM» 

INIIIT A: I,iU>rat ion from 
'the* tunct ioiul iitt 
othit*} ,ovci^ntu)n of 
altt»rrwte ovaliWionft 



4. Buildup and 
maintenance of* 
copinq skills 

(+) / 

Internalization 
\)f 3( lf-view as 

, 

INPUT C: Encouraqe internal 
locufl of control; build 
adaptive problem solvinq 



Fiqure.!!. Th*^ rr-u'ial KetMtvU rue t ion Syndrome" (Kuypors and Bengtson, 



fiy reduced susceptibility, Kuypers aid Bengtson mean that "efforts 
must be made on an individual level to liberate the person from the 
dominant social view that wrth is contingent on his/her performance. 
In^ep^mic, productive social roles'* (1973, p. 199). This implies a 
new reliance on more creative, expressive activities, a new reliance 
on nbdern ethics and values and life meanings (Kuypers and Benqtson, 

}.. o 

1973j McClusky, 1974| Moody^ 1976). It means that the individual will 
have to reduce his/her levels of dependency on the social system by 
maintaining previous levels of ccM*i^tence or developing new post- 
dependency competencies. This kind of new role charge is supported by 
notions in exchange theory that call for a new balancing of relation- 
ships* 

As discussed by Thibault and Kelley (1959) and Homans (1961), 

♦ 

exchange theory deals vith a system of costs and rewards. In every 
interaction people will engage in a bargaining exorcise, each attempt- 
ing to maximiro their chan'?e to achieve personal goals. The cost of 
-tttia interacting process, whether in a dyadic or group situation, is- 
the deqree of effort, value or loss of power. The exchange theorist 
postulat#»s that if the exchanging partners "profit** from their inter- 
action (profits - rewards - costs), they will continue such a transac- 
tiont invoivod in this profit position is an acceptance of several 
norms which control the reciprocal rolo behavior. Those norms require 
a control of behavior, an order of preference in reactions, ani the 
elimination of roles. The success of the interaction is based on 
consensus, a status system, and role differentiation (Thibault and 
Kelley, 1959). 
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Prom this porspec^ve, a power position ie developed when an 
liRbalanoe is formed in the control, status., or role. When relating 
this to the aged and their exchange relationship with society, Peter 
Elau U964) Wight wll have intended to include the aged and their 
eHchanqe relationships to society when he stated) "Whoever cummands 
services that others need and who is independent of any at their 
conmiand attain power over others by making th^ si^tisfaction of their 
need contingent on their con^llance" (Dowd, 1975, p. 592) ♦ With the 
exchange paradigm, we see the aged and their decreased social inter- 
actions as -the eventual result of a series of exchange relationships 
in which the relative power of the aged vis-a-vis their power resources 
(money, social [jbsltion, apjproval, awi knowledge) is the humble capacity 
to comply" (Dowd, 1975, p* S92). 

Dowd (1975) has adapted Emerson's (1962) "balancing operations" 
into a trr)del of 'how older adults could equalize their exchange raUo 
with SorletyF 

1. Withdrawal - the disengaged person relinquishes his 
previous role anl assumes a reduced interest in the 
exchanging partner's reviards. 

2. Extension of fower network - the older person culti- 
vates new .trtivities which increase the rewards 
based on a mi>re equal comparison level (Thibault and 
Kelley, 1950) of rewards and costs* 

4 

K Pmer t^oiK-e of a tatua - older persons exercise new 

opTions by rodevolopi nt? and/or increasing their power 
resources (skills, moral leadership, family leader). 

4, C oal ition format ion - realization by more powerful 
partners that they are belnq denied (by the newly 
pnw^irful aqetl) the resources to fulfill their goals. 
A roal ition is formed amont} mi^re equally matched 
par t ner s . 



BspeciAlIy relevant at this point are Dowd'a second and third 

•V 

operations* in Kuypers and Bengtson's model as with Oowd's, the 
older adult imist redefine his/her roles, redesign behavior patterns 
and seek new status with new power-related skills. 

Next in Kuypers and Ben<|taon*s model is the step of ••self- 
labeling as able*** This is a result of the iwiividual having developed 
new role competencies and independence within the »cial' system. This 
ia enhanced by the individual's recognition that his/her own evaluat'44>n 
is just as important a^ that of society's* For one to become able, it 
m\xld help for the individual to define himself as able and project 
that inage. Indeert, survival in this society is"a credit to many 
people's self-concept. Adaptation to an ambiguous environment serves 
as ample evidence of an individual's ability to build 'ego strength. 

As one changes roles and develops ego strength for the_neM-coie, — - 
-Kuypers and Bengtson recogniae the important^e of '•encouraging internal 
locus of control- and the ••ef forts to build adaptive, problem- solving 
strengths,'' Those steps are closely aligned with Dowd's third and 
fourth balancing ©iwrations. Indeed, the individual must recogn^ae 
that ho/'he can and must make decisions that affect his/her own live. 
They cannot be content to passively accept the will of others. Much 
research has been conducted on locus of control and the consensus is 
that internally cuntroll«<l Individuals (those who have a strong belief 
that they can control their own destiny) are more likely to 

1) Be more alert to those aspects of the environment i^ich 
inrovide useful information for his/her heHa^ior 

2) Take steps to improve his/her environmental cordition 

3) Place greater value on skill or achievement reinforce- 
ments and be generally more concerned with his/her 
abilityi particularly his/her failures 
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4) Be resistive to sabtle attempts to influence 
him/her {Rotter, 1966', p. 25) ♦ 

/ ... 

In the SRS the individual strengthens his/her power rel<^tion8hips, 
reduces external controls over his/her life, maintains some old and 
develops new copinq skills, and internalises self^view as effectiv*e, thus 
enhanainq self-^conf idetK' • In the SRS those who control the decision 
maki*\q and who have exerted their power over the aged must relinquish 
that control (along the lines expressed in Dowf>s fourth •balancing 
operation). At that junctMre, the older adults would be able to define 
their own situation and assert their demands thereby reaching 4istribu- , 
tive jutttice* This could initially call for social workers, council on 
aqinq administrators, itursinq home administrators and many others to 

share responsibilities with the clients themselvMi_tben turn over— 

full Responsibility to the older adults* Only when reduced dependency, 
increased internality and increase4 po%#er ratios are manifested in^ 
actual decision-makinq authority will there be a fuller social re^ • 
construction in the social reality of the aqed. * * a 

Society as presently structured has a tremendous investment in th^ 
status quo. Tor ma lor .hanqe to take place such as that suggested 
above, there |nust be developed a stronger support group for aqe group 
autonomy. If one believes that achieving* Da%#dl*s fourth level of 
balancing operations and completing Kuypers and Bengtson's circular 
process are <iesired ends, legitimation of such radical models must 
cn/olve. As Kuypers aft! Bengtaon {1973) say: •'Sol f-government, resident 
directorship, political a^/ocacy and aging grouprf consciousnesH are 
all part of the beginning vocabulary- (p* 196). The older adults have 
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to beyievo in th^elves as autorompus citizens existing in a 4|odial' 
structure organised to control their lives. Those who support change 
for the elderly can use the SKS as a theoretical model with which to 
rationalise new programs and directions, new interventions and 
strategies for growth* * 

In conclusion, further 8upp9rt for the model presented by the SRS 
and Ebcchange comes from Ko%«ard McClusky (1974) • He sees successful ' 
aging as a bslance between the ••loads" on one's life and the ••power^* 
that Individuals can muster to cope with the' load • Por/Mcclusky, the' • ^ 
demands placed upon the elderly (loads such as rolelessness, normless- 



ness, snd^,ligutilJLby^4 ^ldco th i r -frgtvlduaX in a weakened state. In 



McClusky 's equation the ••margin" in one's life equals the loads div.ded 
by the power* Hence, because^^^^ietal demands can be so constraining, 
one ihust develop new power (resources, abilities, possessions^ posi- 
tions, alUes,. compassion, joy) to provide for a more equiuble margin* 
Margin* then, serves as the reserve* stiengthi tiie vital difference 
wtth which to meet unpredictable emorgenciesi meet potential crises of 
late life, and to provide a wider rang<^f options* Reducing load 
means ux*re.isi ng '(Ji)wer so that margin is manifested in new str^gth of 
ego arr! role* 

SRJ^ kxM Kxchanqe ar<» optimistic models of growth in the later 
ytwrs. Th*»ir sorial systfms Atial ya is • prov ivies a realistic view of 
change options for many older adults* 'The individual must realize his/ 
her iKitential, develop new .skills anrl. recall old ones, and make a 
dei^ision to /*ontrol thn rest of his/her life. The goal is to achieve 
a new balance m internal-external lorus of <^Hmi)rol, a new balanc^e m 

$ 



( 
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009t/tr6%Mrd relationships, reacn « new balance of power over the demands 
placed upon the lidividual# and <jain a renewed hopeful perspective on 
one*'# self and his/her role in 'society* ' 

This study was desiqned to assist in building and maintaining* 
copinq sKllls which could be used in the cycle of the SRS* More 
specif icallYr by providing skills and techniques for informal 
involvement ani* by encouraging participants about their potential for 
dealing affectively with their own affairs, it was hoped that adaptive 



that by enhaiKing levels of internal locus of control and life satis- 
faction and lowering levels o* anomia/ in individual would gain more 
self-coi^idence and self-reliance. With this renewed ego stxength* 
the individual could then enter the cycle affecting a new balance with 
the sodial system and reconstruct a stronger role identity as one who 
can effectively participate In the conmunity. 

Vhe following d^is<?ussions of dependent and independent variables 
will Wow how the learning experience was to affect the individual 
arvl, fin turn,. )v*w this change would affect measures of well-being in 
late]lire« 

I ^pervlent Variables 
[•^•ause the fix^us of this project was on measuring correlates of 
prebent states of well-being and examining correlates relevant to 
changing behavior arrt adaptation pat* rns, the » itionale of the choice 
in dependent variables must be expanded and clarified* Kmpirioal 
re%earc7^i Is an exerris** in studying relationships and explaining 



■er|c :h) 



behavior* The dependent variables chosen for this study represent 
well«*re8earched<and documented indices for researching late life 
behavior* I 

TVd of the^ dependent variablpc»«*«»Anomia (Srole# 1?56) ^nrt fcife 
Satisfaction (Neugarten et al^. # 1961)— were chosen because they repre- 
sent a measure of affective sense«*of-belon9inq« hopefulness and satis- 

r 

faction in late life, the thj.rd dependent variable««-lnternal-External 
Scale (Rott^r^ 1966))— was chosen because it represents two facets of 
an indi\^>dljaJ 's seift 1) the perceived feeling of control (or lack of 
cbntrol) ov^r one's interactions with generalixed ^hers and the larger 
social onvironment, and 2) the generalised expectancies f6r chanqe in 
that individual's life. In other words* one* can measure the individ^ 
ual \^ level of l«^£ and one can use internal control as a tool for 
positive adaptive behavior as in the Socia^^econstructio 



exchange models. 

Closofy related to these dimenaiona/and implicit* in an understand* 

4% 

Ing of them is the social psychological Variable* alienation. Aliena- 
tion m general is "a n40^tive form of iAralvement in a social' systemj ^ 
an individual is present within, cogni2anrW)f or somehow implicated by 
the system altht>uqh he perceives thai^he cann^ fulfi41 his goals or 

rovid<» the outcomcH he values** (Rpsenstock and Kutner, l%7, p. 398), 
As Dean ii^^>l) |oit\ted out it\ hi/ research in alienation, ^here have 
U»en mifvi^K>UH possible correlates of alienation: **ai>athy, authoritar- 



ianism* ct^hformity, rynici^, >K>bo 




ism, mistical < 



;i|kithy# 1^1 i tical 



hyp€»ractivity, prejuiUc**, pernkrvil iasation in politics, privitization, k 
* • J *■ 

psychosis, rcatcsKion .m) ituic/'Je** (p. 7S^), 
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It appears that alienation is a multldiim >nal cirwept draw^inq 
from psycho** social, p<d!ltical7'*a>H •economic realms (Neal and Rettiq, • 
197S), In essence, the individual is sitfected by hU total environ- 
ment such that he "feels no sense of belonqinq to his contuunity or 
nation* Personal contacts are neither stable nor satisfactory" 
I ;rodsins p. 134), Melvin Seeman seos a] ienatlon as an inabil^ 

Ity to control one's life, to make sense of one's existence, to achieve 
destred results from normal methods, to be accepteci as a person, and 
to live up to one's cjwn expectations (Seeman, 1971). 

Keeman has broken al ienatior^lnto four separable dimensions^ ^ 
meant nqlessness, isolation, power 1 ess ness, and noAilessness* The 
elements of alienation have been widely examined for their correlation- 
al v.ihu« in a Vtirioty of settinqs and sample qroups. Findinqs indicate 
a r irvil inear rolationship with aqej and inverse relationships with 
5iocioe<*oni>mlt* status, eduration, qroup memberships, health and political 
part icifHit ion (Dfdn, lqf>U Martin, Bongtson aul Ar<n-k, 1074j Neal and 
R€»ttiq; Smiman, M» 1^71, 1972). The dim" na ions can bo discussed 

\H folloWS! 



^* ^>^w»*r U>s ;u .e.is as a dimension is rootcxl in M^irx aul Hc<jol 's 
<Mrly liiwussioti t>f aliisnaMon anti the sofwration, help- 
l*»SHnf»SH .luJ purposnlfssncss in ono'a control (>ver his/hor 
ofxirtjmir at»l social dosliny. Kris and Loltos (1050) speak 
of ordin«iry individuals' loss of undorstandinq or influence 
<)V«»r th« vory event upon which his/her life and happiness 
is known to depomi* 

2. N armlessnoas is derived from Ourkheim's concept of anomie 
which is manifested in an individual's perpetual "malcon- 
tent, disutility, disorientation and disenchantment." 
D<^;ra2ia U*J4B) characterized normlessness "as a f>ainful 
uneasiness or anxiety, a fcelinq of separation from qroup 
<Rtandards, a f eel inq of pointlessness, or that no certain 
qoals exist" (p. ^) . tt is important to note that 
normative expectations ar<e necessary cord it ions for qoal 
attainment . 



^* Social ^gpUtion is related to the separation from the 
qroup or frcMn the qroup standards. It refers to the 
dlsinteqration or separateness one feels in regard to 
other human beings. 

Socie t al roaninglesfaness indicates the perception of 
national or International events as perplexinq and 
unpredictable. Important here is the lotion that 
ftcthinq is worthwhile. 

These dimensions are hiqhly correlated with the dimertsions of 

Anomia and Internal-External Locus of Control (Gore and Hotter, I9fa}; 

Nettler, 1957; Rotter, 1962, 1966; Seeman, 1959, 1967). Important m 

each of these variables arc the perceptions of the individual rather 

than the objective conditions in society (the reality of affairs). 

AdfUticnallv, these measures do not take into consideration the ••value" 

of control that the individual wishes to have. Rather they measure 

perceived cowiruence between «xpoct tlonf. and reality. 

This 8^udy analyzes perceix d c -ttruence (or disconqruence) 

because in such a divorso reality as western society's, irrilvidualw 

are confronted with many pa^terns of 1 Ivinq (tamlly, iwlitics, science, 

eciucation, ecotiomics, at us, etc.) such that only as one detects and 

under stanc)b phenomenon can one act upon it. Hence, only as an older 

adult pernruves his/her social reality cati he/she choose to take action' 

within It. The de^jondent variables diacusseci below examine older 

adult-j* peroeptions as they affect th? individuiPs. feolinqs and 

ctiyitves m late life. 

An omia 

Anomia is th** psycholoqical derivative of Ourkhein's sor loloqirul 
cont'ept, anomie, Antimi'* refors to the situation brouqht on by 
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disintegrated social systems such that an individual or institution 
suffers fro^i the absence of values that might give purpose or direction 
to life^ the loss of intrinsic aivi socialised values, and the insecurity 
of the hopelessly disoriented Utaclver^ 1950). Usswell (1952) 
discusses inomie a*! . . lack of identification on the part of the 
primary ego of the individual with a self that includes others^ jL*£*» 
psychic lsolation««»alone^ unwanted^ unloved# unvalued** (p* 132) • 

Srole (1956) views anomia as a 'so^ial^^psychologlcal oontinuum 
related ♦'^ the individiaal *8 generalised and pervasize sense of self-to- 
others«»b^,longingne8s versus 8elf->to^thers«*distance and alienation/ 
• « « « of central concern is* the development of anomia in response 
to objective coitiitions of stressful mal integration in the social 
world" 'p. 711 r, Ihis measure of ••interpersonal alienation** is carried 
to its limit when cri'-ics of Srole*s scale accuse it of measuring only 
the darkest despair (Meier and Hell, 1959). In this sense, one's 
level of dt»spc»ir represents that part of man which is bound by no 
effective mrms of responsibil i^.y towards others* Meier and Bell 
explain anomia as being dcpei\dcnt upon unmet access to "socially 
fttru-tured" lifi Nils. KoUowing the discussion above concerning 
age^-lsase*! rolo diffusion, lack of normati ve behavioral expectations in 
latt* litM, th*» perceived dl«t?ontinulty between mid-life and late 

Ufr which cau *t«?nerate alienation and problems of suiqmatization. a 
ntiHly of .tnomia in lato life is most appropriate. 

Srt)lrt view^ auth feelings of mal interna t ion on a oontinuum from 
eurK>mic- to at¥>mir***.fr«n a well-ordered condition in society to a din- 
ordor^vl^ disintcKira ted, ho|)Oless, d(«tvjral i zoti Atti discouraged atate of 



affairs. Srole seen three sets of forces operating to affect the 
linmediate situation of the iijdividualt reference groups^^ generalized 
values in life goals, and lifelong socialisation processes* itefereiKe 
groups in late life are often normless models of behavior evq^f in a* 
subcultured, segregated situation (tose, 1965; Rosow, 1973) ♦ in late 
lifer individuals reach Brikson^s (1963) last stage of development, 
integrity versus despair, either having successfully accomplished life 
goals, reconciled to the failure of not achieving U)ose goals, or 
suffering the despair of never being able to achieve those goals. 
Fiially, the older individual has been confronted throughout hi;8 life 
with socialization pjrocesses working to provide nornwsitlve behavior 
uodela which structure his expectations, potential and efficacy. 

At the heart of this discussion is the notion that individuals 
enter adulthood as "normal socialized entities who interact with 
social forces; but due to urmet needs and conditions of ma 1 integration 
in the individual social sphere, anomia develops. Research has 
shown significant anomic conditions in late life. Bell (1957) found a 
positive relationship between ago and levels of anomia, i..e., older 
adults suffered more disintegration and demoralization than younger 
individuals. He also found that low economic neighborhoo<!s scored 
signifioantly higher in anomia than those from higher economic neighbor- 
hoods . 

Moier and Bell (1959) found older men significantly more anomic 
than younger men but only after the age of 50. They also found 
sorlo©c:orwmic status significantly affecting anomia and participation 
l^velp. They fount! that married men were less anomic than single. 



widowed# separated or divorced men* Jews and Protestants were least 
likely to show high scores in anomia* They concluded theii. ^tudy by 
stating; **We have inferred that socioeconomic status^ class iden';ifi** 
cation, age, sptfial isolation, occupational mobility, narital status 



time and cause anomia" (p* 201)* 

In Leonard's study (1977), Srole's anomia index was reconntructed 
from nine items from- the 1974 NDRC survey* Leonard's results ^rrelat-^ 
i,nq a number of sociological, social psychological and activity/ 
organisational variables in persons aged 60 and over with his recon-*^ 
structed anomia in^iex foupd zero-order correlations tor the following 
sociological variables; education (r » .BS), work status (r » •Se), 
occupational prestige (r » .SS), and income (r « .25) • Social psycho- 
logical variables that proved significant in Leonard's study %#ere 
attitudin^l correlates such as financial status relative to other 
JVmericans (r « .29), self * rated health 'r » .24), satisfaction with 
life (r " .25) and'f inancial satisfaction (r ^ *24) • The variables 
labeled activity /organizational yielded only one correlation over ♦20, 
voting in 1972 election {r ^ .25). 

Using a stepwise multiple regression analysis, Leonard found the 

2 

six strongest variables related to anomia (r « .37) being: 1) finan- 
cial relativity (relative f** the average of other American families)! 
2) city size (the larger the city the lower the anomia); 3) race 
(nonwhites were more prone to anomia) ; 4) work status (those who are 
¥K7rking are less anomic than those not working); 5) education (the 
higher the eihication the less anomic) > atv\ 6) occupational prestiqo* 





indicators of life chances, precede in 
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These findings are coneietent with other reeearchere of anemia 
and alienation, and support the notion that the social system, which 
reenforces the restrictions in potential for earnings and changed 
economic status In late life (retireaf^nt) , creates an environment for 
the blockage of life goals and substitutions for unmet goals. Hence, 
the choice of the Anomia Index reflects consistently the proposition 
that many agecil are in a distressful, disintegrated and disillusioned 
situation.. If this was the case in the sample used here, it further 
justifies the researchers* efforts to change attitudes and behaviors 
by offering options for contribution ami qrowth. 

Life Satisfaction 

• A measure of life satisfaction means an attempt to measure the 
psychological well-^beinq of an individual • The measure of life satis- 
faction is dependent on a number of demographic and social psychological 
variables each with relevance and impact on well-beitig. Much of the 
research is found to be related to sccial environmental and situational 
factors, e.ii,, housing, health, satisfaction in retirement, race and 
income. Consistent with the focus of this study, measures of life 
satistartion are thought to be simultaneously subjective and objective. 
Indeed, it is the perception of one's well-being as well as satisfac- 
tion wi»h actual economic and health situations that influotico the 
total dimensionH of life satisfaction. 

In recent year*; many stu<!ies have been done regarding life 
satisfacTtion and older adults (Edwards and Klemnack, 197^? Knapp, 1^)76; 
Medley, 1971; Maddox nxd Elsdorf(*r, I9f>2; Meugarten, liavighurst and 
Tobin, 1961; Talmoro and Kivett, 1977; Palmore and Uiikart, 1972; 
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SproLtMT ar«d Snyder, 1974)* The measure of life satisfaction is wobSl 
often used as a dependent variable (as it ifi in this study) • In gener** 
al» the research seems to focus either on .the individual and utilises 
social criteria of success and competence, or upon the individual's 
frame of referen^re with little attent .1 given to levels of social 
participation. Studies that fall within th> first category tend to 
measure the extenjt of social participation implying that the greater 
the e)ctent of social participation and the leso the individual varies 
from the patterns of activity in his/her pre-retirement years» the 
greater his/her well-being. This position is certainly consistent 
with the activity theory of aging and such positive correlates of < 
increased activity should motivate older adults to keep active* The 
second position focuses more on the individual's own evaluation of 
his/her present or past life satisfaction or happiness. 

According to Campbell, Converse and Rodgers (1976), an individual' 
assessment of HAtlsfaction is derived from social psychological bases 
of evaluation: levols of aspiration, expectation, egu . ty» reference 
groups, personal needs and personal values. These luvels of the 
infUvuJual are pervasive in all interactions with social reality and 
jjerceived feelimis am! yield evaluates! attxibutcs anil measuros of 
sat iMfart ion. 

Following the lead of the researchers of alienation, anomio and 
anomi X, it seems th^it studies of life satisfaction have continued to 
explore correlates of satisfied and unmet needs. Indeed, levrlH of 
satisfaction c«^n be more precisely discussed as **tho perceived discre|)- 
ancy be tween aspiration and achiov«nent, ranging from the perception of 
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fUimimnt to that; of doprivatlon. Satisfaction implies a judgmental 
or oognitivo experience, while happiness suggests an experience with 
feeling or affect" (Caiopbell et al^*, 1976, p. 8), 

There have been many Indices designed to measure life catisfac** 
tion, morale and well«*being. Bradburn*s (1969) Affect Balance Scale, 
lawton's (1972) Philad^^Iphia Geriatric Center fbfale Scale, and. 
Neu9arten*8 et al^. (1961) Life Satisfaction Index have been 
established as the major indices^^in empirical studies, Ohey are multi- 
dimensional scales with strong validity to aged samples. Indeed, 
Uwton*8 scale and the Life satisFaction Index (LSI) were designed 
especially for older adults, while both scales were constructed to 
measure multidimensional ity, most subsequent research has utilised 
them simply as unidimensional wholes* 

The Life Satisfaction index Z (LSIZ) used in this study was based 
on five theoretically plausible components of well-beingt zest versus 
apathy; resolution and fortitude; congruetx;e between desired and 
achi^ed goals, positive self-concept; and mood tone (Neugarten et al.# 
l96l). Aspects of these components indicate that the individual takes 
ploaauio from the rouul of activities that constitute his everyday 
life* High ratings are qiv€»n for enthusiasm and ego involvement • Low 
ratings are given for being bored and involved in meaninqlessness . 
.iyi>eractivi ty. High Hctiton are given for responses that irriicate 
an a*'Ce.»t^nt*c> of r«s|>DnHibll i ty for one's own life; and whether It was 
or IS good or batU the resiomient does mi blame himself too* much or 
othora e^a th#* fk^urde of his failures and dlsappolnvments. Low ratings 
are given t-hnise who h4ivo mi.Hsetl mc>«t op|or tunitlc<i or have unmet 
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expect4tion8 of approval. Pride in yorkt leisure and appearance rate 

^high while low ratinqs go for feeling old^ sick, incompetent and sad. 

Happy and optimistic attitudes and moods are scored positively while 

those who reel '^blue and lonely, ^ bitter and angry rate low* ' 

♦ 

In relating life satisfaction to other variables, Sproitser and 
Snyder (1974) analyzed data drawn from the N*0«RX* (1974)* The data 
were judged to«relate specifically to measures of life satisfaction. 
They used a subjective form of measure on the perceived quality of 
life based on self reports of the individual *s personal life experience 
This study was particularly interesting in that it showed comparisons 
for two age groupings: persons under 65 and those over 65 ♦ They 
found that women reported a higher degree of life satisfaction than men 
from 18 through age 65 at which time ^he degree of life satisfaction 
terxlvd to increase for men and decrease among women. Men tended to 
reach their high point in terms of life satisfaction during the very 
same period (age 65-70) when women reached their low point. Work 
seemed to achieve a high correlation ytXth life satisfaction, because of 
the men age 6S-70 who were still %K>rking full time, more reported a 
higher degree of life satisfaction than those who were retired. Four 
variables w<»re found to be strong predictors of life satisfaction. 
They were financial satisfaction, sel f-^assessed health, sex and occupa- 
tion. The researchers were not sure why levels of occuoation would be 
a strong predictor ot life satisfaction unless perhaps because occupa** 
tion partly determines one's overall life style which in turn condi- 
tions one* a retirement atKi txansitlon into the expected role of the 
aged. Self-assessed health and economic sufficiency were the strongest 
predictors of life satisfaction. 

41) ■ : 



In-a stqdy done by Med'ey (1971), a san^le of 109 males and 192 
females over the aqe of 65 was used* The study is interesting in that 
he designed a correlation matrix to show the relationships among the 
five variable&i financial situation, heal'th satisfaction, satisfaction 
with standard of living, aaUsfaction with family life, and satisfac* 
tion with life in general. Comparisons of the variables showed that 
saUsfaction with family life had the largest single direct effect for 
males and females. There was also found to be a significant correla- 
tion of life satisfaction with health and financial situation although 
the levels of importance differed with the sex. 

Another study by K^pp (1976) found that only three variables— 
^x, emotional contact vt^ friends and relatives, and age-*-appeared to 
be signifies. predictois of each component of the Life Satisfaction 
index imnqx^t^y, U al^., 1961). 

^ In a study of mailed questionnaires coll*xrted from 70 older male 
industriar workers, Glamser (1976) found that wor)cer8 who could realis- 
tically expect a positive retirement experience in terms of finances, 
friends, social activity anl level of preparedness were likely to. have 
a iJositive attitude toward retirement and thus a highAr level of life 
satisfaction. The results of the study would seem to indicate that the 
*^>rker»s appraisal of what he or she expects to encounter in old age 
is a high correlate of degree of satisfaction. 

In line with aiarnser^s study, Peretti and Wilson (1975) did a 
study to determine the effect of the voluntary and involuntary retire- 
ment on life satisfaction, usefulness, self-image and interpersonal 
relationships in aged males. They found that voluntary retirement 
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tonda to have a wore ppsitive effect on aged males than does involun**^ 
tary retirement. Those who had voluntarily retired had planned their 
retirement and eagerly looked forward to it, whereas the involvjntarily 
retired men fouwt retirement to be a disruption of their everyday 
life— -thus, a loss of life satisfaction and self-esteem. 

In trying to explain life satisfaction using longitudinal data, 
Palmore and lUvett (1977) found no significant change in mean life 

satisfaction scopes over time. This was contrary to those adherents 

I 

^ the ••crisis periods'* (retirement and menopause) argument and the ' 

\ * . •■ 

crotis-sectional data that usually show less satisfaction in late life 

(Bdwa^s and Kleamack, 1973; Gurin, Verof f and Field, 1060) . They 
also fouM no signif/cant difference in life satisfaction between men 
and women. .Palmore ind Kivett also found in the three-stage (rounds) 
study that self-rateci health, sexual enjoyment and social activity 
hours continued to have significant relationships to life satisfaction, 
tn predicting lifo «ati8faction from round to rounLi, they found that 
the strongest prcsiictor of life satisfaction was a person's score on 
life satisfdctiou at an earlier time. Other variables (health, sex, 
age, activitioa) were fouml to be not very usc*ful in predicting change 
in life satisfa<'tion. 

Fn>m the aliovo research and aocorfiing to M^ddox and Kisdorfor 
(10(>^>), it should bet api>aront that the eldorly are nt^t a homogoneoas 

group aiti difforom-eft in life satisfactions aro widespread among them, 

I 

as amonq other groups in society. Mad<iox and Frisdorfer mtiintained 
that differenc-«s in health, job <?onLrol, oconomic se<;urity and volun- 
txiry a<:tivitles rt»fltvt th«* fiotentidl within oldor adults for maintaining 
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life satisfaction. Hem;e# intervsning characteristics have diverse 
effects on 1 if e^iRitisf action based on situational contexts and 4me>^ 
9raphic backgrounds • 

Internal -B xternal Cpnt^Qi 

. ttio psychological dinension of internal-entemal locus of 
control is eentral to the present study. On the conceptual levei, 
••internal control descfibes an Individual itfho in a specific situaUon 
or class of situations thieves that t^t has happened* is happenii^ 
or will happen, is direcUy related to what he has done* is doing, ^r 
will do in those situations" (Peters* 1968* p, 2), ft>r the individual 
and his set of expectations ''gobd'* things that happen to him are because 
he wtked hard and sXill fully enough to effect the outcone* p^ilure ; 
is an indication that the individual did not try hard eitough, did not ' 
use or know the right akllls or wa& responsible for some previous act \ 
bearing on the failure, it follows that- an individual when engaging 
in this type of causal thinking would tend to be actively pursuing 
satisfaction and in control of behavioral alternatives en anoing the 
desired outcomes (Peters, 1968; Rotter, Seeman and Liverant, 1962) • 

In contrast, external control pertains to an individual who per- 
ceives that what happens to him has no relation to his personal action 

and effect; Por this individual, satisfactions are gained through luck 

^ / 

or fate, Nogative evonts are caused by forces beyond his unierstarrilng 
and/or control. Failures arc beyond his responsibility ^nd are t 
attrlluted to outsitU* agents. Important in the dimension of external 
control and especially relevant to thla study ie the notion tnat there in 
little or no use ewjaging in t ortiiin ac tivities since what happen.; 
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has np relationship to these activities. Also implied in eKternal 
control is « lack of confidence in one's abilities^ control trtiat 

happolia to him in certain situations* 

..♦•♦»•*•■' • 

i^-te in the construct of alienation, anomia and life satisfaction, 
research related ^to I«E has been conducted within the framvwork of 
social laarning th^ry (totter, 1965)* Social learning theory states 
that the {potential Jor any behavior to occur in a given situation is a 
fiction of (1) the individual's expectancy that his behavior will 
secure an available reward and \2) the value of the reward for that 
individual* consistent with the internal-external construct, the ^ 
individual, though desirous of a goal; may believe that he pos nes 
' m behavior that will allow him succes^ in securing a goal* 

The above explanation of behavior is alosely related to Atkinson's 
(1957) theory of motivation %rtiich states that "the strength of motiva- 
tion to perform some act is assumed to be a function of the strength 
of a motive, the expectancy (subjective probability) that the act will 
have as a consequence the attainment of an incentive, and the value of 
the incentive*' (p» 36(5). This kind of cognitive anticipation is 
strongly related to an individual's willingness to enter risk situa- 
tions such that internals tend to choose significantly more medium 
level risk situations while externals tend to select very low or very 
high proNibility risks (Liverant and Scodel, I960)* In essence, the 
internals general ty react in a manner similar to persons who strive 
for achievement rather than act from fear or expectancy of failure 
when confronted with levels of aspiration tasks (Peters, 1968). The 
Implication for the present study is that theoretical frameworks 



di80U886d thus far In thiy^dy and empirical findings relatSfi to 

' ' > ; 

than can serve to support the contention that expectancy of micsess i^ 
a crucial factor in determining goal^irected behavior in situations 
which offer the individual alternative paths to manipulating his,* 
environment. 

Rebearch (Ra%t»r, 1966| Rotter e^^., iaB2) indicates that persons' 
^ develop generalised expectancies in regard to whether thjir l»ehi|v4or 
has any effect on control of reward or reinforcwaent. only do 

individuals differentiate rewards as internally or externally oohtro.lled, 
but their expectancy in each situation chan9es. Studies utilitfsxiig *^ 
internal -external dimensions included such topics as learning, social 
action taking, risj:' taking, conformity, political affiliation, levels 
of aspiration^ housing situation and levels of satisfaction in life 
(Pelton* 1976| Lefcourt, 1966> Rotter, 1966> Thurnher and' Pierce, 
1975i Vtolk and Kurtj, 1975). The research shows that generalized 
expectancy is relevant most significantly to that infori ^io?l w||ich ' 
provided tools necessary for effecting control over the individual's 
iesired outcome. • , 

Seeman's (1966) "structure-alienation-behavlor*' sequence model 

jtlepicts aliemtion as the consequence of such social structure forces as 

I ♦ 

|the decline of kinship as a criteria of social position, the concur^-ent 

I 

'rise of anonymity and impersonality and the development of highly 

/ 

structured social forms (bureaucracy and mechanization) . TH#> historic 

/ 

cal antecedents of externality in the form of failures or rewards to 
occur may be generic to the individual's set ^ of control over aocip- 
political events, i^.e., to ujclude control over the political system. 
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the economy, international affairs (Felton, 197^; Peters, ld68> Seeman, 
1972), External attitudes may be conceived as the result of the 
iiKiividual beinq separated from effective control over his economic 
destiny; of his i>eing manipulated; "feeling" involved in public affairs 
but not feelinq that hu can understand or influence events (Dean, 1961; 
Kris and teites, 19?.0) . Externality nay in turn result in alienated 
behavior, such as political passivity, racial and reliqious prejudice, 
and avpidinci the kind of Icnowledge that *»uld help change the 
individual's corrfitions* High externality goes with limited knowl^ge 
about one's situation because knowledge acquisition is irrelevant for 
those who believe that external forces control the events that surround 
him/her {Seeman, 1967, 1972). 

Hence, important in this^tudy are the notions relevant to the 
social system in which we all live role expectation, role diffu- 

sion atui adaptation patterns in late life and the older adults* 
generalized expectancies of control relevant behavior to adjust present 
life situations and other envirohroental concerns. Tl\e antecedents of 
*»Kternality or a low life expectancy for control, seem to be described 
by thf^ characteristics of the lower socio-economic groups in our • 
.society (Baf lo arvi I^n.ter, 1963; Cbleman, 1966). Individuals charac- 
terised by such conJitions are assume 1 to have few tools such as income 
or eduf itinn with which to manipulate their environment. It se«ns 
roasc^nablo tx> assiame, therefore, that most older adults who have lower 
IovpIj? of formal etlucatiqn anrl a newl v ireduced income wouM be in a 
fotnUtion conLJuclve t<> externality. Further, it seems reasonable to 
.mmime that l>artici{).it ion in activities dosiqned to provi«1e ttxils that 



. aiijrht provide more perceived power (as in this study) may also be 
'ieemed control event behavior* 

Assuming that a hiqh value is placed on acquiring the skills need- 
ed for advancement and' improvement in role expectation, the major 
effort expanded by the individual through this study should result in 
a better perceived feeling about expectancy for internal control in 
socio-political areas and about being able to exert himself on his 
environment versus the expectancy of control by outside forced. 

Crucial in social learning theory and the internal-external 
constx'jct is the notion that prediction of particular behavior occurring 
in certain situations must involve assessment of the alternative behav- 
iors available in "-he same situation (Rotter, 1975) . For example, for 
an older adult. to cK>o8e to participate in this learning experience 
arjd possibly partxciF>ate in civic affairs, it is important for that 
individual to know something about ,what alternatives (such visiting 
a library, taking a nap or going on h trip) at o available. 

It must bo m«^do clear that there is a c^if ference of opinion on 
whether being internal is the "good" aitd "desired" mode of perception 
and action. While some psy-holng ists quickly assume that it is good 
to be internal an^l nDnfunct lorvii to be external, Rotter's early studies 
showfxl no roUticnishlp between Iocuh of i^-ontrol and {olitical ideology. 
lniJ*M>ii, there .u*' .s«>v<*ral studies (Kfran, lOf.V; Pharos, 1965) which 
suggest that it ih tyjacai ot internals to^reptess (foraet) failures and 
unpleas*uu experierKre:-;. This may a:>nsequen^tl y result in rciJorts of 
l«»fiS anxiety, fc^wer «ymptom!5 arki thereby frtiyUe a iK^sitive rel.it lonship 
between mtermlity aul .^i iusrm» -it (Rtitter. M7f>> 
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Itotter (1975) suggests that while there should probably be a 
limit on personal control, it might be better for people to.be interna^ 
who are in obvious difCiculti^'$ or who are trying to cope with failing 

I i 

abilities* He warns, however 1 1 that those who feel more internality 
than reality warrants nfight be subject to trauma when they discover 
they cannot control some things. For the aged, then, who face 
Erikson's final state, or who are examples of the activity and social 
reconstruction models of aging, v.hat is the dominant mode and what are 
the variables explaining that relationship? This question motivates 
the purpose of this study* 

There have been many studies (Rotter estJLmates w^ll over 600) 
done utilizing the I-E dimension in many situations for a variety of 
aqe-based qroups. fjore and Rotter (1963) fouml that the internality 
predictixi the typo and dcgrte of t^.havior committed tgw*^<i participa- 
tion in »/ivil rights activities on the part of students enrolled in a 
Houthern bla-^k college. ' Neal and Seoman (1964) found that work-related 
organizations (unions, uusiuess, or prof es5«ional associatioi?) exhibited 
more internality than unorganized groups even i^tter socioeconomic status 
of th*? w»(»rker was controUet^. Seeman (I'iOC) corrotorated these find- 
ings? of onjanizational mcsjnbersnip/{x3werl essness relationship by a 
c/ross 'cultural study of wr^rkers in Swe<ien. He aclded a new dimension, 
political knowlecige, aiKl found that interrals scorocl significantly 
higher on an ()hjo<-ttvo test of tjolltical knowlerige. 

i^lHJcif ica^ ly related to the agtKi attl their {xirceived dimension of 
control, much rontianh has teou done recently. Variables strongly 
rela^f^l tt^ intornal -extorrvU dimension induile measures of life 
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8ati«f«ction (PUmore and LuiJwrt, 1972, WbiK and Kurtz. .1975) . coping 
, styles (Kuyi>ers. 1972), self-esteem (Schulz, 1974), housing situation, 
socioeconomic status, sex and age (Wbik and Kurtz; 1975),! race (Peter- 
aon, 197.4), political participation (Pel ton, 1976), org4hi2i:tional 
meinbership^ and health (Palmore and Luikart, 1972) . in a study by 
Schul* (1974), the treatment conditions of internal control were fou«i 
to be superior to those conditions of m treatment in their effect on 
indicators of physical and psychalogical status, as well as activity 
level. The conclusion drawn In that study was t' .t a predictable' 
positive reinforcer .has significant positi- ...-t on the well- 

. being of institutionalized a .rf individuals. 

Research by Tolor and Reznikoff (1967), smith (1970) and Duke and 
Mullens (1971) came to a general conclusion that internal locus of con- 
trol is correlated with a more positive life style and leads to a 
higher level of adaptation to the environment., tetter (1975) criti- 
• cized the^e ftnclings and other similar studies and suogests that (I) tho 

research has only considered situations in which it should be positive 
• to hold an internal expectancy for control .nd (2) the intert^retation 
of tho perao,w,l -:ontrol-a<i lustxient relationship has failed to take 
into account tho de<,roe to which the enviroranent permits expectancies 
for InteinaUty. FalUnc, into, the set of studies ".n^llty- of the 
. same assumptions is the Wolk I Kurtz study (1975) which found that 
internal eMerly p^. . . .^t more developmental task accomplishment, 
greater satisfaction wx present arri past life circumstances, and a 
higher degree of involve .>nt in day-to-day activities, studies by 
P^!morc uul i.u.Kart (19/2) and Kuypers (1972) domonstrate<i that 
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Internal people were more satisfied with their lives and had more 
positive copln«: styles, respectively. 

Following from Rotter's criticism of limited studies which then 
generalize to any situation and after Fol tf>n' s Kahana's (1974) 
study of situational assessments of locus of control, Vtolk (1976) 
posited that s^tuaUonal freedom or . ..utralnt affect significantly 
the relationship between locus of control and adjustment aod attitudes. 
Indeed, Felton and Kahana (1974) found that belief in s)t atlonal 
extern.il control for institutional ized"'lndlvldudi8 related positively, 
to ratlnqs of life satlsfa. tlon and morale. Vtolk found the situation- 
al rontext very significant, i.e., In settings of low constraint the 
greater the level of expooUncy for internal control, the more positive 
the d.l)ustment behavior, personal satisfaction and self-concept. For 
Wt.lk's HtxuXy awl in con^jert with totter's t^^tton of th.> congruence 
betw.i<.n expectations a.xl the spec-lflc contingencies of the environ- 
ment, the s«ttlt»q of low constraint fa<:iUtate.i the congruence between 
tho dg«l'8 situational potential for control and his/her generalized 
• ^pecta.u•y for internal control. V*,lk and Kurtz (1975) also found 
thac oldorly lulivlduals living at home Hcjred more internal than 

younqer samples. 

It imix^rtant to note also that th« actual- amount of control 
that nn*. has tn a roalisf iv Ufo ..ituation will modify the relationship 
hetweot. perreived control and satisfaction (Koltt>naud Kahana. 1974; 
Wat^m and tWiumel . l')f.7) . When relates! to i«liti.-dl i^irt icitut ion, it 
us imjA^rtant to knr>w th- meaning (Impcu t) of th.it participation for. the 
oldor adult. Iule,.l, FK>liti,-al artivities cai provide reinfo. -ement 
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or frustration if the expected effect is not realized, .i.e. . ihose " 
. who expect that participation wJlU enhance feelings of control might 
be discouraged by lUs/her ineffectual role in politics. Pel ton (1976) 
found that aged members of a social action group were significantly 
more internal on political control than the members of a non- 
politically affiliated sample. Internals in personal and political, 
spheres were also found to score higher on adjustment indicktors 
(Philadelphia Oeriatric Morale Scale) £han externals^. Also signifi- 
cant, however, was Pelton's analysis of the relationship of the total 
«£«i5-*«i adjustment between politically active and politically 
. inactive |.eople. She found no signifi.-ant difference in feelings of 
satisfaction, morale or adjustment between the groups. Only the 
dim.tnsion of control ideology yas significant in its prediction of life 
satisfaction. 

implicit in Peltfin's stu-ly u that while politically active older 
people do not differ significantly from less active peers in their ' 
belief about personal efficacy, their perception of,politicaI efficacy 
is functional in maintaining a sense of individual morale, vk^re 
importantly, believing oneself to be the locus of control over one's 
personal and political life is prodit.-tivo of adjustment regardless of 
whether >» not one acts on thf>8o beliefs by joining a {wlitii-al organ- 
iwtion. Hor study was an Inadequate predictor of generalized behav- 
ioral patterns Iwcause of a small sample which looked .,t only one type 
of iiolltioal affiliation. Not included was the number of political 
activities, level of activity ami icnowle.lge about political affaiis. 
What seems most valuable, hcwever, is the implication th<it tho.se wJk) 
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do perceiw thwnselws in control of their personal and political 
lives did scoife slqnif icmtly hiqher or* weasures of adjustanent. 

Certain changes were made in the original X-E scale betore its 
ude in the present research. The latest version of the scale as 
described by Rotter is essentially a unidimensional forced-choice 
scale of 23 items. 

♦ Hurin^s and Gurln's (1975) factor analysis of the Rotter scale 
identified five dimensions of control, many of which correspond closely 
to the f.actors derived in other investigation of multidimensional ity 
of the r-f; scale (Mirels, 1970; Thurnher and Pierce, 19^) • In the 
l^venent investigation only four of the five factors derived by Gurin 
were uaetl. The success-mobility factor contained only tvo items which 
among this sample were relevant. The scales used were those identified 
as contjrol ideoloqy, porsoml control, interpersonal control and 
political <*ontrol. Control ideology relates to the feeling people 
hav<» m whic h they soe other individual « as generally cAi)able of 
.iUorinq events in their own live«. interpersonal control measures 
tho indivi«hicil'R jKTcoption of whether he/she believes ho does or 
does nc^t have the crapacity to affot^t bin relationships with oth^r 
pc<n'l«*» Perj4tmal control is associated with a person's i^rceived 
feolm-f abi>ut^ control over his/her owu life. W^litical control rclat^ 
ti> one'^4 i^ercniving hims^M f /hersel f as the locus of control over 
t>vt>titi? in the |)oUtlcal sphere. 

Kollowu^4 r.urin's lead, the researchers roduccxi the number of 
UiWH tro'm to l'> and applied U^th unidimensional and nmltidimonsion- 
al ci:;st»rt!4ment tx^ the variables discusse<l. A further modification was 



.^...Wd« to enhance the readability of th« scale, m a study examining i-e 
and learning for prison inmates, inters (1968) made changes in style 
and word content in thea-E scale in oraer that those resporrients with 
w«ak verbal skills could read and urr^er stand the scale. Peters con- 
ducted a test of reliability of the new scale with Rotter's original 
and achieved c measure of internal consistency by computing a split- 
halt rel lability coefficient corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. 
The coefw-.<Q,.t teas .64 whi^n compares favorably with Rotter's original 

coefficient of reliability. Test-retest reliability for Peters was 
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The construct validity of the 1-E scale is illustrated in the 
related studies reix^rted in th..3 co.iceptual framework, especially those, 
that describe the attempts of people to better their life conditions or 
to control theirr environment in important life situations (Neal «nd 
Seeman. l')64, Rotter, 19ti6, Seeman, 1967, Wblk, 1976). 

The indef«n<lent variables fixamine<l in this study „re discussed in 
the followlnq section. 

tjide^ ytificnt- Var i abl vs / 
The review of th. Uter.uuro rov..aled a number of personal and 
demoqraphi. vatMbl..« that tond to l.uiuonc, ,«<.ple's attitude-. a.Ki 
feelinqs of w.>ll-bninq at.i a.Ja,...U ion. A nun^bor of tJ.-se v,,riabl...s 
were «ehn-te.i tor uh.. u, this study to d.-termlno the decree to whirh 
they might be rolat.M la ea.h other a.ui to p.,r t u-ipants' focU..,,s of 
anomia, l if o satisfaction ar»l l,nn,« of control Tho variables arc 
dtHOUAHed below. 
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Biucational Activities ^ 

Marcus and Hayiqhurst (1976) class older adult leartlftg needs In . 
three wa^S' a"*" i^?^' "sel transcendence. Surv'val needs 
relate to the cnallenqes in everyOay living. The aelf -esteon.. needs 
are related to life satisfaction, self-concert, loss of indepenaence, 
and feell.«8 of frustration, alienation and disaffection. Transcend- 
ence refers to the continuing search for fulfillment and purpose ir, 
being-"the cont«nplatlon and resynthesls" (Moo<iy. 1976) of late U£-. . 

Participation in continuing education activities for those over 
65 is fairly small (about J percent). This lack of involvement does 
not indicate a lack of benefits which older adults could achlev- 
through educational activities. Rather. It seems thkt many older 
adults are .«t aWare of the values (rewards) education may hold for 
them (DeCrow. 1074. Havlghurst, 1963, Mc-C uu^y, 1974). Marcus (1976) 
found that aqe tcmls to produce a shift in iv.rcelvlnq the utility of 
part 'fip.tt ion in edu.-atlon from Ivstrumental to expressive. The 
,lile««a seems u, be planning proqrams that, while fulfilling survival 
n„od8 ,in.i the inntnunotUal needs, are perceived by oldo- adults as^ 

M»np..rticiiMtion i« .,...>.>r.Uly associated with lower Invels of 
.vl.Vation, aul .un..« old«.r d.lults have a muc.h lo^er than average amount 
of e«l..e.-ation, »hoy ,U, not. turn to education for new activities. Close- 
ly rolat«H| to cHluc^ational attai«not,t is the variable economic status. 
M«ny aqed, ho^ovor, are oft..n victims of i*>or health, educational 
im|«vori»hment, physical i«>verty, inadequate housing, family depend- 
. . r .,....r.>-incion<>n<^ iMnration can be used to 
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AMlioMU each of these def icienciee. indeed, many retirement 
eonplexea, nursing homes, congregate meal sites, colleges and universi- 
.tles have provided educaUonal programs, for older adults in an attempt 
to change attitudes and skills. Older adults can learn and are 
notivatad to pdrticij>ate in « number ot activities, but research shows 
that educational programners have oiUy done a moderately effective 
Job in attractiw* older adults • 

Leisure . . 

Major studies about acUvity levels and aqe indicate that while 
older adults devote more time to leisure than younger adults, 
^the range of leisure activities is narrower and activities are less 
strenuous (Campbell, 1969; Havighurst and Albrecht, 1953, streib, 1971; 
Ssalai, 1972) • Ethnic heritage has been found to be predictive of 
leisure types, i.e., Jews and black older adults look to group activi- 
ties more than other ethnic groups (Guttman, l<)73i Jackson, 1973) . 
Older adults tend to turn inward for leisure, 0.3., to religious con- 
cerns, reverie and fantasy (Neuqarten, 1968). Gordon, et al. (1976) found 
that older men showed higher frequency of leisure activity than women, 
espocially in ddu-it, fiorts and exercise, outdoor activities, travel, 
discussion, specutor sjtirts and memberships in clubs. Women tend to 
remain In thoir sox-rol» type even in leisure, i.e., they participate 
more in such items as c-ookinq, home embellishment, television viewing 
and oultur.il a.-tivities. As for leisure pleasure, recent research 
between ag*. mui derived leisure pleasure finds a substantial neqative 
reUtlonship betw.<..n aqo ,,nd derived lei.wre pleasure ((i)tdon, 1071; 
Noiutarton, I'H.tt) ^ue to . iMnq.^M from micj-.1 i fo oxix^ctat ions, loss'of 
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mobility, problems of ill-health and type of leisure intensity, 
Visitinq with friends, T,V. viewing, volunteering and relaxation tend 
to be the dominant leisure activities (C3ordon, Galtz and Scott, 1976/, 
Hivighurst, 1975j Neugarten, 1975) ♦ 

•the effort in this study was vbt to predict leisure styles but 
to determine whether the extent pf leisure activity is related to 
feelings* of anomia, life satisfaction and locus of control. 

s . • ~ ■ 

Housing 

According to Carp (1966) elderly housing is the life setting in 
its physical aixl scfcial entirety, the context for living, special 
housing for older adults brings a special dimensio'^n to expected behav- 
ior patterns in late life. Housing fox the elderly can be described 
in terms 'of indepeixlent and group housing. Atchley (1972,. p. 271) has 
discussed these two types in the following ways; 

Fully imiependent— self-contained and self-sufficient 
(o%fning a home or rentl^ig an apartment) . 

Semi-independent — self-contained but augmented by meals 
and ctere services (owninq a home or renting but with 
some services) . 

Conqregate h(>u3inq — self-contained but segregated often 
with cooklnq anii*lK>urtitM tasks provided by the reti.rcment 
complex. 

Pot so nti I i w r e lK)mo — sem i -ambii 1 a to r y re t i remen t }xmo 
neither sel f-wntai ned tKir self-suf ticient. 

Nursimj home— total oaro facility providing for health, 
{tersonal «UHi Iwusehold funtitlnns. 

Much research h^a boon done about cttects ot housing on the aqoti* 
wetl-beirvi (Carp, l'«>f»; Riloy atkl Koner, 19f>H; Kosow, l^)r,5} Wolk and 
Kurtz, P^7H>, amcluuions frf»m these studies are that: 1) low cost 
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hOQsihg can be beneficial for the competent, healthy and poor; 2) over 
half of the widqws live alone; 3) older women qravitate to retirement 
complexes while o^der men choose old hotels and.roominq houses; 

4) education figures prominently in reqard to housing satisfaction; 

5) self-selWtion figures promi. iy in person-situation congruence 

and addptati(^n.<Carp,.196«); 6) housing situations affect lovols'of , 

< 

internal -external control, Ke,, those in fully tbii^^ndent ami semi- 
independent hojusinq scored higher on I-E (Wblk'and Kurtz, 1975) ♦ 

Retirement 

Prevalent in the literature are studios of adaptation and ^the 
ef fecrt of retirement (Carp, 19G8; Prieilmun and Orbac^ 1974; neorge 
and Maddox, 1077; Streih, 1965; Stroib and .Schneider, 1071)/ Studies 
discufw Huch factW'as adjustmon^, ac^tivity, health, income and 
satisfaction with new roles. Shanas et al, (1968) stressed *4n|x>rtance 
of health and doqrce of mf»bil ity an basic conditions^ for satisfaction 
with retiromont. Stroib and Sohn.MJor /I97n found iwople's oxpecU- 
tions for rtJtirtwnt much worso than the actual oxix?rionco. Reno (197;}, 
found tluu amnnij nowly retired wc>rkfr« aqod w)io roti^wl compul- 

}i>rily, mi>rt» tlvin ono-half roforto<i thoy did n>t want to rotiro. 
Prit^lman ami orU^rh (1074) rojwt wide d is«*xt isfat- ti^n wi th rompuJsc^ry . 
roMremont, o5:|H»r i.iU y as rptirc«m*Mit relates to U>s>i ittt-omu. 

In a folh>WMii> to a l(>nqitudin.U «t ydy^^jtcorqf and Kiddox (1077) 
fou'rxl oc'cuiHit u.tvil pri*«ti.jp an tho nimlo host |»rpdictor of adaptat icMi 
inr<>tir<wnt. AdiU t if>n.il ly, m*»r i tal ^tatusj, oduiMtion. tfelinqr*ot * 
•l: ^ rtol f-|H»nM»tvi»d h»Mltb, and an i'nt(»ra«*t i<»n brtwocMi 

lonqta of nm> rotirod ami o<i ufvit lonal pjf..tMo WMro all siciniticMnt 
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predictors of adaptation over time. Significant it 1 these studies 
are the elements of income and health. 

Health • 

With the increase in life expectancy, one's health.and healthy 
living become even. more' apparent in our social lives, tllnoss affects 
an individual's capacity to spend ei^ergies toward 6chievinq personal 
qoals and social obligations. Illness reduces role performanco.aiKi 
the soc ial space available to him. Shana,s and Maddox (1976) reix>rt 
that poor health ^ftn/ts the decision to rotire for over half of the 
itKlivlduala whD do re tirn. prior to aqe 65. They further discuss that 
physical illness is neqatively 'correlated to self-concept, successful 
marital roles, senH^ of well-beityif Intellectual dysfunction, and 
nuiladaptive re.s{>onse8 to onvirormental stimuli. • , 

At:t\)rdinq to Shanaa et al_. (196B, p. , "tht? majority of old 

pwple He»»m to have a conception of how well or sick they are . . • 
Xn thi»ir cross-cultural study, mcfv wt>re more optimistic than women 
oven thouqh in th** yodrs immediatol / foUowi ng retir<3nent the reverse 
IS true. Porson» over Ho'still Uvinq in the com«*unity show hiqh 
l^Mas of t»ptimiam wher<Msi those in their 70s appear dft^ressed about 
their health. Shatw's jitudy alao states that "tlwse ficriKS^^iN^o fool 
their health ih p<x3r aro far mi>re likely tlwn obher i)ersonrt to oxtfr«»ss 
feel inqs of l()n*»l i noss a«l al ieikit ion" (p. 21^)). U>wt/ntlul (l^M) 
<*oni*ur« by alujwinq tht- hiqh corrtUatioti btHw«<*n i<kU physical health, 
w<*iai isolatu»n aul mrntaJ 1 1 1 nnns . 

kesoar' h show?; .i ninjaMv** r<»lat ionship N^twcon \x^nt physical 
health, physical disability ati^l woH,-boiiij (Jot t its atui ?a.-."HJls, TH.l ; 
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U>wenthal and Boler, m^) . It is also possible that- self-perceiveu 
criteria f6r health, wostly Influenced by ohanqthg reference groups* 
influepces and chanqln«| life style patterns, affect subjective feel- 
inqs of life tatisfaction more t^ian objective measures of health 
(Maddox and Eisdorfer, 1962), Spreitzer, and Snyder^l974) found that 
^ health awl f inane ial* adef(uacy wer<» the strongest predictors of life 
satisfaction ^monq the elderly. It has also been advan::ed that social 
prtrticif»ation is significantly decreased by perceived ill health 
(IMlmoro ami Luikart, 1972r Srroib an^ Schneider, 1971). 

\ $ : 

Because the .sample in ^hi8 study was restricted to those over 
years r>f aqe, the v/triable age is especially f>oi:,tin«r>t. The ix)tiAn« of 
ane-qradinq ami cohort analysij^ lend ^direction arvl rationalo f<ir tho 
entir/> Ht^udy^ rn this study there are sevt»ral aqe oohort groups 
ranging from .t<f^M 60 to OS. This rAngo certainly r»^prosents a full 
goneration ami di fft^r c?ncoB are ej^i^icted consistent with age t'ohort 
effects m<?tituin«»d In. ri»c*(>nt research studies (Haltes, 1968; Benfjtsoti, 
M>7lj rampboll, ^onversM ami BodqorH, l'>76; ru*-lor, 1974; M<»ier and 
H€^li; l')S*i; RydcT, l!)(,S; .s*han<ts oj; a I . , 10C8) . 

Maddux and Wiley (l >7ii) i.x>int to th«» necesHiiy' of examining agt* 
effect H and di/fcrt^ncos Uised on the ovorarc^ng variations ui genera- 
tional dynamics. Age has d^Hm t bioUgical r'psycholtigical and sot io- 
logieal I'omj-Hinents. rpif^tsion in measuring i nd i vidual s \ ix^havioral 
levels nf ail ii^stmej^^^ adaf>tat ion is somewhat limited due t.c^ the* KjirR 

of longitudinal data indicating th*^ histotifal, envlronmentaL dividual 

♦ 

effect- s U'h v.triahlo's as family Uickrqround, sihoolinq, %rf«)rk histcuy, 
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situational effects, kin networkj, friends, and political experiences 
have lonq-lasting effect:^ on individuals. To conduct cross-sectional 
research with older adults means 'to recognise the limitations of im-* 
precision « * * 

Rel igion 

The dimensi ns of reHqion and aqinq are diverse ranging from 
donom? national differences to attentiance to voluntary activities at the 
church, from participation in ritual to beliefs ar*d morality* Suffice 
it tfi say that religion is ubiquitous in' the lives of most older 
adults. Kor ti\e aged^ patterns ^of attendance decline in most faiths 
except for Jows (Riley and Tonor, 1968). Clark and Anderson (1967) 
fouiKl that a minority of older adults attcncicd church services at 
least once a month. They fouui a number of factors related to not 
attending: no developed, association with a church early in lif^, 
difforcnoos in belief systems, problems of mobility ami ii^l hoaJth. 
Th*»so seem vory similaF to those 'eaaons affecting the general popula- 
t ion. 

Rxley aui Fonor (1968) ftiund that tht^se older adults whc:> attended 
c-hun-h rfiularly were mort- likt^ly to be well adjusted* floberg (1907)) 
fourti th»u aii a person atfoK, religion t^kes on greater imjx^rt in such 
• nm»>nsitim? as sel f-«jrtteem, xtientity, attituiles, values, beliefs ami 
u>rmH, Ktnit (1071) ti^und that lila</k older adults participate jn and 
re.'OAV** mc»i'» ftom their chur^ heK Uun do older whites. 
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Incom** Is ceruinly one of the most consistent parameters 
^ influencing life satisfaction, woll-beinfl, anomia, internal control, 
ir-Drale and a^lj^stanent i*n ola age* Indeed, income affects activity 
levels, political participation, adjustmlpt to retii.ement, housing, 
health and mobility. 

^ It ^♦oes without saying that for most older adults, thr reduction. 
in lncx>me that gomes wit.i retirement is ^ traumatic occurrence that / 
affei;t3 all parts of their lives. Changes in the American economy 
<iue to xnfUhion have causeci even, greater conflicts in the aged*s / 
jjocial-psyrhnlo'iical onvironmvnt. In 1973, in terms of money income, 
the aq»hi i^jor dc-counted for almost 15 percent of the total poor popula- 
tion anri aU)ut 1»> por.»*^nt of all {>ersons.ovot* Factors relattid to 
these ^statistics aro ract», *ox, cnJucation, pre-retirement planning, 
aul m-uulatory r^tiromont (Krops. l')7i; Neagarton and Maddux, 197$j 
tU*hulta;, 1^>74), ^ | 

Marital :-*tatu 



.:hantin»-nt f^tt*-r. as it i;, j f intim*!.-/ an*1 sJiariii.j. Chi-^ 

in matiral :i.it isf.u- 1 1 ar'» iu»» m jmi t iir\n«-t i^x^.v tat i'^m; I •■xthot 

\ 

imrfri>M, lo-.s of partn^i fn Jf.ith, n*'-w rotti-; at homo .«nd m tl;*.* AiMily 
hrou.iht -M \,y r*^lu.»M..r; mJ work rMl♦^o, uid r* -unw.f .-.^ir.v'tf; \itjt\ 
Kin (Vifi^^o, p4--;..w, 1 ^«."; :Upii:rvin, P)"?t.) . ^ 

t-t^fp n..i v«itJrM Pan^al -aatu:-. .>n » .'ati al>'^« -.tumisM tu'a-i 



hr»| i N^aMji, Marrl-l r^.^r. m Ian- :if». ■•Mntanni- tt* prrJis'in that rol.- \ 
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while widows, Jivorced, and serrated women and those who never married 
must aasuraft that role whether prepared for it or not. In late life, 
tho projiortion of widows increases much greater than the average. 
V|ul mf»n tend to continue to be married until death. Women face a 
vt*ry high profwbility of being widowed \and living their last years 
alone. Interestingly, older coupl«*s are found to be as happy as most 
younger couples. While there is some dissatisfaction due to changes 
mentioneii above, mairiago through life acts as a positive support 
systtm (Atchley, 1^72: Clarlc and AnJorson, 1067; Ki3«»y and Toner, 1968). 

Wiilowljootl provides real^problems for older adults. Suicide rates 
Mt\ miirtality rates are higher for widowed people than for those still 
marrieu. Yhone who have never married seem to be mtire well adjusted 
tlun widowfHl or .Uvorred pwple* Their abiliti<*s to cope with Isola- 
^ tion at»i .iutx)tiomY liave procured them sooroingly well for late life. 



Th<»y hav»' learmhl tx> h^ittiilc their freedom anfl are not bothered as much 
by Mrii*t aiKi U-nolinerts (I'Kirk and Anderson, 1067). 



ititii'.i] in this stU(Jv i« the awareness in thf» individual of the 
ta(*ti^t -i .ir«»ui«4 him thtit affuft the docisionR about the maintenani-e of 
hiH lit**». .^i:u«U«»s by S»»eman Neal atKi Seaman (lOM), anti Seeman 

an<J rvau>< (10»>.*) show the rola mnship between jioor knowledge about 
nr'Mtii /*it lonal :»truotur<*s atul "ther control relevant domains ami 
foelirujK i)t |Ji^wor l**JJSTu>sn at¥i »»xtf»rn.4l Control. The inverse v^uld he 
prf«lu te<J by the sti. ial learninc} mo<h>l whifh s1k>ws that when the 
iiui I vi»hial *H #»xp«^i tarK .- ^ tt-r int^^rtwl {onttol ar<» m.wie tel«»vatit, 
fr«.l HUM of us»*lii I n<*s?w i 'p' ' anri »ntt»rn.il control fan h<» enliaru-ini. 





In this 8tudy# eiqht questions (see appendix) were asked to 
measure the knowledge the respondents had about their legislators at 
the local, state and natic>nal level. "Even more pertinent to many of 
their immediate needs and concerns, they were asked if they knew who 
the director of the council on agifig was at the loca^ and state level. 

X* 

These questions were thought to be relevant to the mass society/ social 
learning notion that bureaucrat! zed and isolated individuals in con- 
t«niiorary 'society beome ••convinced of their weakness and apathetic 
aM uninformed on political affairs. . . . |>eople have decided before* 
hand that knowledge is itrelovant, since there is nothing that th'i 
ordinary citizen can io in any case" (Seeman, 1971, p. 94). Hence, it 
Is possible to Hurmisti *tluit alienated, external, anomi*: people will 
turn attention away from control -relevt.nt learning which boars impor- 
tantJy upon their performance. 

Organ i za t ion al Ac t i vi ty 

Kor the aged, family ,in\ work settings Jiave served as the 
overridinci soc^ial izing agents in their lives, tose (I960) noted tiiat 
voluntary associations <?volv« in sociotios when. the family diminishes 
its rol«* m nurturing and maintaininn the older adult and that active 
Ikir t ifiat ion m Voluntary ass'>ciationt; correlate- {ositively with 
s<K»i.a aiUwstinent* Supjjurt inf| roaean:h by Videhe<:k and Knox (1965) 
found thtit ol Ur {jorsotis with relatively stable life situations ten<ied 
to r*vK,c'»' |wr tK'ijiat ion m vt)lunttity associations, wher'M • Oiosc with 
«iimowhiit Usruptf^tl I ivt*s (widowlitK).!, job i.hti>igos, or * irommt^ 
fon*loil Ni incroas*' prir t 1:M j»,it ion » v\4tlt?r (l')7^) fout¥} sotuoecommu 
Htatus .unl h»Mlth fi> lio Ju.nufi^Mnt f.v*tor*: m ot«Mui2«it ional 
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memberBhi^s. While voluntary associations help inteqti^te the aged into 
the comnunityr vrllensky (1961) found family attachments ^ore more 
important to personal adjustment. 

In any events voluntary aasociations do provide options through 
which older adults can enter relationships^ be influenced by thern^ 
and interact with others* Kleemeier (1961) viewed voluntary associa- 
tion membership as only meeting immediate needs of the individual. In 
a study of noninstitutionalized aged, Maddox (196C>) found that activity 
patterns tended to persist over time, low activity persons had 

had low levels through most of their life. Similarly, high level 
activity in eatly life tended to predict high activity in late life. 
Maddox also found high social status, good health, ar^ high intelli* 

o 

gence, and high life satisfaction as siqnif leant variables related to 
patterns of activity. Ago was significant only as a predictor of the 
most dlsonqaged patterns. 

Political Activit y ^ 

There are man/ tyfjoa of political j>drticipation. Studic^ by 
MilhrtMth (1965), Riloy ar^l Foner (1*)*j8) , 'lonn and crimes (1068), 
(Uenn (1«M>0), V#^rl>a ,%tti Nio (197 ^>), Fclton (1976), and Neugarten (1974) 
{oint ti) Iho dynami(.*3 of ix)litiral activity and aqe. Generally 
sp>€*akin<i, oldor adultti ire le«3 ac^tiye pol It ically than younger 
cohorts, but this difference seemn to rnnult more from physical 
infirmity anci lack of mubxlLty tlian any nignif ifant disintoros*- 
cf:)tK?erninq lolitiral mattorH. Riley am^ Koner (lOCtt) found that 
liolitical int.erost rrach^i at maturity hr^ldt? xntj;> old atJ<» »i\rolling 

\ 
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for sex and education, Glenn and Grimes (1968) found a relationship 
between age and reported political interest wiUi higher participation 
at age 60 aid over with pronounced differences between middle aged ani 
the-ehWly at most educational levels for both sexes* 

Numerous studieb have shown that voting increases with age, reach** 
ing d |>€ak in the early 60s, then falling, but never falling back to 
levels of younger citizens. This decline in voting participation is 
attributed to problems of health, mor^tality, mobility,^ aai lower educa- 
tional levels, but not to age. Other studies show that women vote 
less than men a* virtually all educational, inv:ome and age levels 
(Campbell, 19C0; Voner, 1972). Verba and Nie (1972) find that when 
rontrollvng for socioeconomic status and length of time in coiwnunity, 
there is no aeclino in voting for even the oldest agr -ohort group. 

But ther<^ are many forms of ix)litica activity other than voting. 
Verba anrl Nie (1972) analyzecj clusters of participation into six dif- 
feront typG|: inactive (no aK?t ivities) , voting specialists (only vote); 
r^rochi.U (votincT but contacts with at least one publ ic of f icial ) ; 
communal i.,t ^ (voters who are engiged in many community activities) j ♦ 
(:amf)«iignerH (active election vr^rkers af^ party volunteers); and complete 
a. t-iviHts (thoue totally involved). When analyzed by aqo the cluster 
types^ cU'ter aduUfj, are shown to be si iqht. y overrepresented on the 
in^ictive iaiex, higl\iy t>verrepres* nteci on th*.* voting ittiex, higlUy 
overr«»proaent«vl |».irochial i>drtic i|)ants, moderately untlerreprese»iteii 
as tami),iicjm»r:?, and hi<ihly Urtlerrepresentcii as complete activists. 
Hem **, whilo votinq axmI uonwnunity a< tivities ilo provide activities for 
older pe<n'l<*# they are mt overly active in cirassroots ar^l {varty 

It 1<*S. * 
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In thia study, categories of high, mediijn, low, voting only, and 
none are used ' to depict levels of political participation* These 
represent an approximation to the Verba-Nie typology without having 
done a sophisticated cluster analysis. There is no effort to measure 
political affiliation? rather, the level of par*' cipation is the dimen- 
sion being studied » ^ 

The Role of Educational Experiences tn Eftecting Change 
in Older Mults 

The review of atudies related to anomia, life satisfaction and 
internal.r«xterndl locus of control represent a reality with a con'* 
sistont set of findings • The findings stem from both labor "••ory and 
fi«*ld studies and represent differences in methodology and types }f 
sample. T^ie research report^ed here lendF support to the notion that 
people dovelop tieneralizcM exiwrtancies with regard to wht.*-her or net 
rolnforcnment, reward or success in situations is dependent upon their 
own behavior or is controlled by extetiul forces, r>articularly la.^k,. 
rhano»» or st^cial «ystom dynamics outsia* the realm of their a*^^1 eu':*. * 
Differ<^iice8 in viuwing reinforcement contingencies have been me<»s»»**'50 
in ';hiliren» youth atvi old age. 

Tht> Ruinif X(Mnt:H (>f this study 1 ieM * t only ir Itt potential 
c^ontr ibut ion to general uuHiretical fotrMlationa undergiilinq the 
ronstjtirts of anomia, Mfo «atl ifaot ioii ^.nd internal -external control, 
luit .ilso in itn pnit'tical iMirjosr* helpin^? explain mal integration, 
di^at f€H-Mcui .inl dissatis u:ti n in late li^«, Imiortant also is tho 
•li^Hire »n piovih* i^lparninq xportrm'O desitned to enh^uvce general izcil 
1ov»M.* of rxp^^i tan^ . for i".t...,a»l • ontrol (thru h information about 



participation and civic affairs), thus affecting one's self-concept 
and perc«F)tion as a contributinq member of society. 

In the Social Breakdown Syndrome (SBS) « tne older individual loses 
former roles and reference groups^ becomes dependent upon external 
labeling ami develops a self-concept as incompetent and obsolete. • 
With the Activity theory, Exchange model and the Social Reconstruction 
Syndrome (SRS) , an optimistic I is presented by erophasizinq the 
stages older adults go through.. and how they can take positive steps to 
overcome the perceived distributive injustice legitimated upon th«n by 
the social system. 

Indee<l, in the SRn, Kuypers and Bengtson (1973) Identify wlwit 
must be done to reduce the susceptibility of older adults and build 
their self-confidence as continuitjq, effective, contributivo and 
ortMtive J^arts of our society. Tuo present study was motivated by the 
dosiro to help strengthen the ego mx:ess^ry to build coping skills and 
solf-conf uU^nce. rn order for the older adult to attempt to build 
adaptive problem sc)lving skills, internalize a view of himsol f/herscl f 
Hs comi 7tent a d «fftx;Mve, it was deemed appropriate to offer a sc ies 
of workshops designed to provide knowledge and skills, atxl to change 

Rel itol tn tho SRS aivl depoTxiont uf)un its g^noral fo4.m au; 
ii)nt(*ntr thiH study purjx^rts Uy providn input into the cych* of ro- 
construf t Ion. Thi*i was done to liolp on(:ourago internal crontrol da 
vital for tht* buillup atxl malntonam.o of oopinrt skill necessary for 
the eventutil r'vitu txon of depontlent*y on th'» Hat*ial aystem arxl 
i|ener al i2ect others-. The mcxlel is diagi immtni «»r the ft)llt>win*} pa^ie. 
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2 . nRMu^£(}^ependence{ 
self-reliance 



!• Reduced aueceptibllity^ 
eel f -co n£ ic^ ftnce 



S. Internalization 
ol self-view 
as effective 



3. Self-lah ling as able 



INPUT: Educational 
workshop to enhance 
internal control atU 
feelinqs of belonging 
and power 



4* Buildup of maintenance and 
copinq skills 



Fiqure 3. Social Keconstruction model 

It is felt that this study^ entering the SKS cycle at stage 4 (^e<? p. 22), 

assumes the proper, expected and leqitimate role of adult education, 

and indeed of any learning situation, providing knowledge^ skills 

and attitudes with which to expand options and change behavior* ^ 

entering at this level of the SRS cycle, it is believed that the older 

adult will gain an awareness of and practice with new copinq skills 

directly f^latorl to adaptive problem solving and internalization of a 

self •view otfective. ^v>l.\wIn^? the logic of this proposition (and 

certainly mn without a hope for the future) the older intUvidual will 

achi«?vo tht» <it.hf?r levels of the cycle. In addition, it as thought 

that ol'ior adults nhoul«l arvi will have a dominant role in both inputs A 

and Ah Irvincj Rosow states » Americans have to make a moral clioice: 

Wc may m<»et. th**m (.social problems of the aged) in the 
futuro aa wo luive 55(> often in tho |)ast, with pallia- 
tivQS .ln^^ with tt^ken I o<n si at ion, paid as a premium 
for the insur.itwe of fxjlitical careers* Or else, we 
may roc'cvjnistt* tht>ir intrinsin human imjiortanro and 
m*»»»t ihori\ with Sfx^i.il tosjrvnsibil ity, iu*;tlce and th«» 
worthier valuoM of a fr»*fj j^r^uety (ft)How, ]'^(^2, p. IHU. 
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B«9ed upon the conceptual framework and the review of th*i Xitera- 

ture, the following null hypotheses were established to guide the 

collection and analysis of the datai 

* *•* * 

Hypothesis I, There is no significant relationship between 

respondents* pretest level of anomia.and the 

following personal and situational characteristics! 

organizational activities^ leisure activities, 

educational activities, political activities, 

political knowledge, housjidntf, marital status, age. 



sex, education, income, ^iSel^, religion, health, 
job prior to retirement, forced letireinent, 
desire to w?rk, satisfaction with not working, 
self-planned learning activities, life satisfac** *' 
tion level and internal-external control level - 
Hypnthesis It, There no significant relationship between 

respontlents* pretest level of life satisfaction and 
the followinci personal and situational ch^racteris- 
ticsi organizational activities, leisure activities, 
ttiucattoikil activities, political activities, 
lit>litical knowledge, housing, marital status, age, 
iiox, o<iui:atii>n, irx'omo, race, rol igion, health, 
iob prior to retirement, forced retiromont, 
d^'siro t<) work, satisfaction with trot working, 
solf-*pl.int.,ed loarnirKi av'tivities, ant:>mia lcv**l 
/\it\ intorral-oxtornal fxjntrol level, 



t 

Hypothesis m. There is no significant relationship between 

respondents' pretest level of internal -external 
contAal and the following personal and situation- , 
al characteristics! or9ani2at4.onaI activities, 
' leisure activities, educational activities, 

political acUvities,' politic«i knowledge, hous- 
ing, marital sta.tos, ^qe, sex, education, income, 
race, religion, health, job prior to retirement^ 
'forced retirement, desire to work, satisfaction 
with not working, self-planned iearning activities, 
anomia level and life satisfaction level. 
Hypothesis tv. There will no significant change in mean 
I anomia scores from pretest to posttest for 

either the experimental or the control group • 
HyrxxthesiM v\ There will be no significant change in mean life 
satisfaction scores from pretest bo posttest for 
'either the experimental or the control group. 
Hyix>the9is VK Theru will be no significant change in mean 

internal-external control scores from pretest » 
fo posttest for either the experimental or the 
<ontrol qroup. 
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^ METHODOIOGY 



The R e search- Design 
This '.study utilizcKi the pretest-treatr^nt-posttest experimental 



design* Thp model was adapted from Greenberg and Matteson's research 

^ i 
\ 



model and il illustrated in Figure 4 (Suchroan, 1973/ p. 92). 



\ • — Population and Sampl^e 
Po pulation \ 

i 

. The population for this study consisted of adults'^SO yearu of age 

or oV^v residing in the Piedmont region "of North Carolina during the 
spring and summer pf 1978 ♦ * ' ,5 

a 

4 

Sample Selection 

The sample was Selected to represent, as much as possible, a cross- 
section of older adults within the population under study « An effort was 
made to include repreaientatives of varying levels of income, education, 
social status^ and economic status* Consideration was qiven also to race 
and living arrangements « 

Because of the natuipe of the experiment and the problems of mobility 
and dispersion among the potential participants, the sample was drawn from 
organized groups and clusters of older adults which met the criteria of 
representativeness and age. The groups included: 

l« Residents of a nursing home in Raleigh* 

2» Residents in two public high rise retirement complexes in i 
Durham, 

3» Residents in a private high rise retirement complex in 
Greensboro. 



•j^e 



o 



Experimental. 
Group 



Pretest 



treatment 



Poettest 



The 
Target 
Population 



The 
Sampid^ 
Population 



\ 



comparisons made 
and differences', 
noted 



Control 
Group 





0 






Pretest 











No 

Treatment 



Posttest 



Figure 4. Mo lei for evaluating workshops on •'citizen- participation 
in civic affairs" (adapted from Suchioan, 1973) 



8i 



i . • * in 

4. Participants in an Adult Basic Education program .inston- 
Salem. ^ • '\ 

5. Members of a '^Senior Scholars" program in Greensioro. 

(/. Members of a chapteV' of the National Association o^^tired 

* School Personnel in Greensboro. 
7. ttosiUents of a public high rise retirement cwnpii in Raleigh 
{control only) . (see Figure 5) * . ' 

A total of 140 people participaA:ed in the study and 111 completea usable 
achedulos. , • 

KoUowinq the selection of the groups for the study, a member of the 
research team met personally with each of the^groups and explained the pur- 
lx)Ho of the project and.asked for vblunt iers to participate in the experi- 
mental ami control groups, , ' 

^ 

• t 

Hxp erimenta? rroccdures ' 
ufu-o the aample .jroufs won- sieloctei the researchers negotiated with 
the .iroup.-j atul discussion le.tdera for the besf time and place for the 
wr„k.;h<.t. aeu^uns. Ka^-h of the groups selected a place and time most con- 
v.•tlu•n^ .m\ condu^-ive to its learning. Discussion leaders ^were selected 
Titht tt.jiiH'ii by the rosearwh team, i 

Ttu. wcrkshopa consisted <^ aevet. sessions one aniTono-half to two 
JW.US it. lemnh. Within this time frame, the group loaders discussed 
ryi-».«l u.t..rmat ton atvi •..««• studies arul offereu the Participants time for J 
disru:,:,inn ,ihd {ues.l i..n,i . m addition, the participants in each Wrk8hop( 
'Itvuie.! into tw.j -iuij-.jti>iij and assigned a project to be pre- ^ 
n't Ml." -nxH. ion. tniru\M the seventh so.-.sion prominctit 
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local politician^ wwe brought in. as special resource people tp aijswer 
qMestions and to «ngage in dialogue with tlie partite Ipant*. 

The subject Utter material chosen forVhe wo^-kahops was a package 
of six pamphlets Prepared by th4 United sutes chJi^x of Coi«Berce. The ' 
package, entitled |Aotion Course Practical .Politics ^ is a non-partisan, 
up-to-date (1976) Jnd clearly written guide to the political process, 
especially party politics and volunteer groups. It thought that this 
package of matetiallpuld provide general nformation'^as well as skills 
and techniques with Which the participants could beconiB more informed, | 

effective citizens, j In addition, there is in the material the explicit 

charge that the politjical process at all levels needs iWolved people to 
be tifuly effective. Hence the participants were taught. skills and techni- 
quea as woU as being^ shown how their Involvement could affect issues an.i 



outchmes . 



Pretests were administBred by the discussion leaders to both the 
l' N 
exporimentdl and contifol groups prior to the beginnl.ig of the workshop 



sessions. The pretest consisted of questions to elicit demographic data 

and throo scales used ito measure locus o' control, lif« satisfaction and 

aiiomla. Following the workshop sessions, a posttest which consisted of 

* * . ' 

the three scales onlyjwas administtnod to both the experimental and control 



groups. 

^-"^'^£M!'!io" t'>tion anti Data Collec tion 

r 

ln_3X'rM!?*."j'i3t'Vu)n ^ 



A struc-jured ^est^ionnairo was uswl to obtain personal and demographic- 
data fro»n respondents. The questionnaiio elicited data relative t 
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organisational participation, leisure .activities, living arrangements, 
marital status, age, sex, level of education, family inccxse level, race, 
religion, perceived health condition, retirement situation, educational 
activities, political participation and political knowl^ge (See Appen- 
dix B) * 

The primary instruments used for both pretests and postil^sts included 
letter's I-B Scale (totter, 1966) , the Life Satisfaction Index 2 (Neugarten, 
Havighurst, and Tobin, 1961), and srole^s Index of Anemia (195C). 

To measure the perceived belief'^ about the possibilities for control 
in his/her life, each individual was assessed by a iJkxiifiod version of 
tetter's I-E Scale (1966). Initi 1 modifications were made in apcordance 
with the results of Gurin»s (1975) factor ai^ilysis of the scale which 
reduced the number of items from 23 to 15. A secowj modification of the 
scale was adapted from Peters (1968) . These latter changes involved 
makirt the Items easily understood by very poqr readers as veil as highly 
educdtea respondent Peters reworded the items to the extent of Voducing 
the word difficulty leyel.. 'once/ the 1-B scalfe utilized in this study, 
consisted of 15 forced choice Items reworded into easyto^read language* 

Curings (1975) factor analys's identified f ive^/aimensions of control: 
sunless mobility, control idool>>gy, interpersonal control, personal control 
ami tx)liticdl control. Kor this study only th^ last four factors were 

♦ 

invettt iqqted. ♦ ' ' . 

A lw>li'^ inteml control, or the ^loneraiized expect<^nfy that 
ftCK'io-envi .unontil row^rds can, be affected by one's own at* > ions is 
Indioatf^d by h .qh «-ore» on th« Rotter J5caie and tho four dimensions of 
jiercrived ''ontroi,.- Intornat consistency estimates performeri on the Rotter 
5;calf? -havo boon r-I itwrly ^itahlo ranqinq from (f^pI it-h<il f techniques) 
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to .79 (Speanwn-Brown formula). Reliability 'coefficients usinq the 
Kuder^chardaon formula ranqed from .70 to .76 (Rotter, 1966, Peters. 
1968). 

- In this study a ateoh was gained for the total scale as well as 
means for each of the four dimensions uaed. Total scores were also * 
broJcen into three categories-high <J2-15), medium <7-l2) and low <0-7). 

ft measure of life satisfaction means an attempt to assess the per- 
ceived psychological well-being of an individual. The scale used in this 
study, the Life Satisfaction index Z byNeugarten. Havlghurst and Tobln 
(1961)^ 18 composed of 18 Items. This scale was revised from th|» original 

• 

LSIA (1961) following the Item analysis by Adams <1969) . Mams suggested 
that if two questirns were omitted from the original scale, the tsiA's 
reliability would be improved. Scoi^js of the LSIZ (see Appendix B) were 
obtained- by x simple summation of the item scores. The range was from a 
^aalblo low of zero to a possible high of 18. Reliability, measured by 
wood, et. al. (1969) on i i3-ltem t^SIZ with the Kuder-Rlchardson formula 
20 «c«ieffictent alpha", was .79. Validity of the U-item LSIZ witn the 
original Lifo Satisfatrtlon Rating of Nougarten, Havighurst and Ttobin (Jl9tl) 
.w.»« measure.» at .57. Following suggestions by Havighurst and Adams, these 
r*..s rchcr.^ usfnl an IB-itow version of the USIZ. The items consist of 
cognltiv.. .»nd aff«..:tivc modsurrs which seek to define the perceived dis- 
crepancy between desired fee) in«8 and actual affective states ranging 
from the •j.-r.^ept ion of fulfilment to that of iprivation. 

Weil-sat Hfied pi.rceptions are indicate.! by hlqh scores on the index. 
For pu poser of "lasaif i.:at ion, thtee categories were fon„ed-high life 
«.\tis-a. ticn (I2-1»), me.lium (7-1.') «vi low (0-/). 
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Anouia is thd pevchological aerivativ* of the sociological concept 
of anomie. Srole (1956, p. 7U) viewed anomia as the "•oci'J-psychologlcal 
continuum referring to ^.h* individual's generalised pervasive sense of 
«jelf-to-other8 belongingness versus self-to-others distance and alienation 
... of central concern is the development of awmia in response to , 
objective conditions of stressful malinte^ration in the social wrlde" 
Anomia refers to people who feel alone, hopeless, unvalued, desiring, 
frustrated and malcontent ♦ Srole *s scale consists of five questions' * 
representing internalised counterparts oir reflections in the individual's 
life situation of conditions of social dayfunction" «^rol^e, 1956, p» ''I2)e 

In this atudy, as in Srole original research, a score 
Indicates a cunomic situation (positive feelings about one's self and 
relationship to society) . Following the Cornell Scaling Techniques 
applied to the Srole. Index by Bell (1956), three dichotomies and two 
trichotomies resulted. The scale's scores ranged from a possible low of 
zero to a LK)88ible high of 10. Two categories were formed; eunomic (0-4) 
am: anomlc (5-10). The questions comprising the scale and v.Ke scores 
assigned to the various response categories are as follows t' 

K ' In spite of what some people say, the lot of the average roan 

9 

ia getting worse* 

* 

2 Stionqly agree and agree 
0 Undecided, disagree ♦ and strongly disagree 
2. It's hardly fair to bring chiUUen into the world with the 
way things look for the ft' 

2 Strongly aqree ami a iree 

0 Undecided ♦ disagreo, and s?Yongly dif>agree 
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i. nemdAy% a pereoa has to live prAtty »ach for today ^ lot 
tonorrow tako care of Itsolf • 

2 Strongly agroe^ agree and undecided 

1 Disagree 

0 strongly dieagree ' ^ 

* 4. These days a person doesn't really knbw who he con count on. 
,.2 Strongly ligree and agree 
Q undecided » disagree # and strongly disagr ee 
5^ There's little i^se writing to public officials because often 
they aren't really interested in the problems of the average 
. citisen 

•I 

2 Strongly agree and agree 

1 Undecided and disagree 
0 Strongly disagree 

Data Collection 

The structured Tueationnaires and the selected scales wore admlnis- 
" tered by t^ie discuewion leaders to all participants in both the experi- 
mental and control groups. Following the workshops, the three scales 
ware re-administered to all participaftts and composed the posttest. 

Analysis. of Data 

Processing of data and statistical procedure:, were carried out at the 
Triangle Universities' Computation Center using th statistical nalysis 
System (8«s) . Procedures us d were determined through consultation with 
Herbert KirkyStatistician, North Carolina State University. 

Data alSlysis involve! five stajes. (1) identification of personal 
and situational characteristics of the resp^.ndents from which a profile 

4 
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oC the sample could be de«*eloped, (2) determination of respondents* pre- 
workshop levels oC anomiai life s^isf action and locus of control « 
(3) deter»ination of^ relationahips Ibetween personal i.nd situa^tional 
characteristics of respondents andltheir pre-^rkshop levels of anomia» 
life satisfaction and locu« of contrbl , (4.) determination of the* 
'|)08t«i#orkshop level uf anoiuia, lifle satisfaction and locus of cqntrolV 
and (S) determining tlie significance of dj^fferences in respondents* 
pretest and posttest scores on anemia, life satisfaction and locus of 
control » both experimental and control* « 

All instruments in which the daU were grossly incomplete or impro- 
perly filled in were discarded* In addition^. those instruments vrere 
vy^Ood for all respondebts who did not complete both the pretest and 
posttest* Those deletions resulted in a final total of 111 usable 
schedules » 

The major statistical t#»chnlques employed were Pearson*» product 
moment coefficient of correlation, least squares means analysis oiid the 
t test. The ^05 level of significance was used throughout thv. study* 

A lea^t squares (LS) analysis was used to perform the analysis of 
\-t» lance to establish P values for the significance of the relationship 
but ween the various dependent variables and the independent variables 
(seario, 1971). This analysis was appropriate because the research 
Involved a nurvey-type experiment* In survey- type experiments, it is 
not possible to control balance out all treatment factors or variables 
therefore, LS ana^ls Is^ed to adjust for the unbalanced effect of the 
d.ita* In priseijting the d^jj^, LS means Is used* The-e LS means are the 
estimat%3d ( jeatroat effects after at jtistlng for the Effects of the 
f)ther variables iiu:>lved* 

4 
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• . Tho najor results of th« study are.pres^nted in this chapter, in 
thB first section, a pjrofile of the participants is present^. The 
^ rqmairder of the etiapter is devoted to hvpotheaes testing. 

Profile of Parttcipantfl 
The sample consisted of 111 persons 60 years of or plder 
^ residing in the Piedaont region of North Carolina. Age of the respondents 
. ranged fron 60 to 95 years with a Aedian age of. 72 years (Table 1). 

rorty-three percent of the respondents lived in retirement com - 
plexea while 29 percent lived in uheir own homes, 16 percent resided in 
a nur'-ing home, and 12 percent lived in apartments. 

in terms of marital status, the largest percent of the respondents 
were widowed (52 percent) . Twenty-seven percent were married.. 11 percent 
never married, and 10 percent were divorced or separated. 

The ratio ot females to males was 77 and 23 j^rcent respectively. 
The' range of educatiohal level was from leas than 4th grade to the 
doctoral degree. Thirty-seven pere^-t of the teapondents had completed 
eight years or less of formal Plication and 29 percent had completed four 

♦ > 

years or more of college. 

\ " 

The ratio of whites, to nonwhites in the sample was 62 to 38 percent. 

Annual family income of respondents ranged from below $1,000 to over 
$15,000. Two respontjenta reported incomes of over $20,000. The highest 
percentage of respondents reported incomes ranging from $3,000 to $5,999 
(42 percent). 

Reapondents were asked to rate their overall health as excellent, 
good, fair, or poor. The greatest percentage rated their health as "qoo.J» 
(48 percent). Only eighb per-.-ent rated their health "poor." 
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Table I. Frewoncy distribution of respondents by personel and 
situational characteristics (M » 111) 



Characteristic 



Characteristic 



Living Arranqeaents 

In retirement oootplex 
In own hosie 
In nursing hom 
In apartment ^ 
• Total A 



Marital Status 



48 

32- 
18 
13 
111 



30 



43 
29 
16 
12 
100 



, 27 
11 
52 
5 

5 

100 



Married 

Mever »arrie^.\ 12 

Vidowed 58 

* Divorced 5 

Separated ^ 

Wl 111 

Family Incpwe / 

^BeToSrSTTOOtr^ 6 

$l,000-$2,999 22 

$3,000*$5,099 46 

$6,000-$H,999 13 

$9*000-$ll,999 9 

$12, 000-$ 14, 999 8 

$i%rOOO and over 2. 

Total 111 

Education 

UGt^s tbdtt -4th qrade 3 5 

5th to Bth qrade '25 

9th to 11th qroiie 9 

Hiqh scho I diploma 18 

2 yrs. of college 11 

4 yr». of college 17 

MaHtcr's degree or lf> 

more 

Total 111 



♦ 5 
20 
42 
12 
8 
7 
6 
100 



14 

23 
8 

16 
10 
15 
14 



Overall Health Rating 

Excellent 
Good 
fair 
Poor 

TOUl 



m 

60**64 years 
65^69 
70-74 
75-79 

80 and over 
Total 

Religion 

Methodist 
Bapt\^t 
Presbyterian 
other Protestant 
Jewish 
Catholic 
Other or hone 
Total 

Sex 

Female 
Male 

Total * 

Rac e 

White 
Nonewhite 
Total 



24 
54 
24 
9 
111 



18 
. 33 
20« 
21 
19 
ill 



20 
42 
11 
26 
' 8 
2 
2 

111 



85 

26 
111 



69 
•42 
111 



22^ 
48 
22 
8 

100 



16 
30 
18 
19 
17 
100 



18 
38 
10 

23 
7 
2 
2 

100 



77 
23 
100 



62 
38 
100 



In tenns of roUgioua affiliation, 38 percent of the respondent- 
w..t« -^av'tlsfs, l« percent were Methodists, 10 pcrcsnt were fresbyter .an, 
ana ^3 percent were members of other Protestant qroups. Seven per.-ent 
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«#era Jwinh, two percent were Catholic and only*i:io percent* indicated 
'*other or no religioue affiliation. , . .' - ' 

Respondents ip the study participated in a variety of organisations 
ar^ groups at least once per nonth. Greatest participation was in the 
church (90 percent).^ An additional 52 percent particiijated in senior 
eitlsen clubs, 29-percent in nen's/wonen's clubs, ir-percoi^t in'civic, 
clubs ind 15 percent in professional or.acide«ic organisations (Appendix. 
Table 1). toxtn grouped by level of organisational participation, 14 
percent partioipatbd in aore than three organisations, 55 percent par- 
- tioipated in two to three and 28 percent partitiipated in only one organi- 
sation.- Three perceiit participated in no organisation^ (Appendix Table 2). 

Paiftioipation in educational activitie^-iSas grpatev than, anticipated . 
Thirty-four percent of the respondents indicated thajj^they iuul been \ 
involved in. self-planned learning projects during the p^^t year, involve- 
ment in specific educauional activities included the following i Religion - 
47 percent, hobbies and recreation - 34 percent, general education - 30 
percent, current events and public affairs - 28 percent, personal develop- 
ment - 27 percent, and. home and family life - 14 percent (Appendix Table 3); 
Whan grouped by level of participation In educational activities. 13 
percent were classified under high activity (more than thrw activities) , 
39 percent medium activity (two to. three activities) , 23 percent low 
activity (one activity) and 25 percent no activity (Appendix Table 4). 

Leisure activities participated In by respondents ranged from "just 
sitting In the sun" to hucH strenuous games 'as "bowling, golf and tennis." 
The most common leisure uctlvlty was watching television (91 percent) . 
Other activities with high participation werei reading newspapers or ' 
magazines - 84 percent, talking with friends on the telephone - 82 percent. 
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vitfitiRQ vith frimds ^ «^ peromt, roading book* • 67 peromt, doing 
houaewrk or cooWog • 67 percent, and just being alone - 53 percent 
(appendix Tal>Xe i).. 

Forty^four percent o£ the respondmts participated in nine or more 
leisure activities # 49 pofroent participated in six to eight activities 
and only' seven percent participated in five^isMtivities or less (Appendix 
Table 6)* 

Itospondents were osKed to indicate the Mture of their occupations 
prior to retiremmt* The responses were categorised under cix omjor 
classifications, i.e», professional, manager, clerical, operative, service, 
and housewife • The responses were fairly well distributed over the six ' 
categ^jrles with the ?rrea«est percentage (28 pei^^ent) fallirig within the 
piufessionat and the lowest percentage (7 percent) falling within the 
manager categories, . respectfully. Ten percent id' noFlrespond (Appendix 
Table 7)., 

Political activities of the respondents ranged froai no activity 
to merely voting to being a candidate for elective office. Activities 
receiving the greatest number of responses weret voting, mentioning 
preference for candidates in conversation and attempting to convince^ 
people to vot for a parti jular candidate or issue (Appendix Table 8) . 
When grouped by level of political activity, nine percent juexe rated 
high (more than eight activities), 26 percent rated medium (four ^p--^ 

i 

eight activities), 3S percent rated low (two to three activitie:j) 15 
percent rated as voting specialist (vote only), and 15 percent participated, 
in no political activities (Appendix Table 9) . . ^ *^ ^ 
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Testing the Hypotheaaa ; \ 



The data^ire anaXyEed wider the headings of nlx'bypotheaea ilhlch " 
wolved fwpj'the conceptual frame««ork and the reyi^ of .related U. .ra- 
turo. The first trfree hypotheses focus, on the relationship between 
personai and Situational characteristics of the sample respondents aaj 
protest levels, df ano«ia. life satisfacrjtion and locus of coi^trol " 
(internal-external control). The second three hypotheses a^ devoted 
to the changes in levels of anonia. Ufe satisfaouJk dnd' internal- 
extvnal control within thi . oxperi«^tal group as compared with the 
control group as influenced ^y the workshops. Per each, interpretation 
tho hypothesis is g£ated in the .null form. , 

Hypothesis I - There is no significant relatidnship between re«nan. 

' i?li^*"'T"k «^ ^« foiiowinrpJrsJirsj T 

' I^"^?"'"*^^"' organisational acJiHties! leisure ' 

knowledge, housing, marital status, age, sex, education. iSoome. 

rett;ei^ii''l2;i!!'5"^*^ J^^^o' to retirem^nt,^;^, 

S!„^!rf ' " ^ work, satisfaction with- not working, self - 

i:i::rof ^::n'jjs j^Jiit^*-' ^^^^ »^«^«-ion ^ ^...^.^^^^ 

The iiterature shows anomia to mean a generalized and pervasive 
sense of loneliness, isolation, despair and hopetossnuss. Examination 
of the Pearson Product Moment Correlation Coefficients between the inde- 
pendent variables and anomia proved very informative, consistent with 
the research,- and very significant fbr many Of the variables. * 

Table i 8h«,8 the results of the correlation analysis, (m this 
atudjf, the higher the anomia score, tlie mote anomic. isolated or despai,*- 
ing the imjividual.) m descendii^g ^order of the strengthyaf th^ correla- 
tion, ranking as most; strongly related was education (r - -.46) and one's ' 
level of political knowledge (r ,.-.45.. These significant relationships 
(P < .001) -indicate that as one's level of .education, internal control 
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.24 



-.24 



— •« ~" 

P < *001> 9 



.OJj P < .0$ 
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and J>b;,itical knowl^ge increaaw, one's anonia score decreases, i.e. 
individuals tendZ hogoBe less anomic and hopeless, in these three 

correl/tlVns one cah be9in to notice t^he relationslilps between - 
and atwLness of control -relevant information and thoirjpb^si- 
ble a88pc\atioo_wi^ feelings of belonging .and inui^^^tlon, 
/ ^ Also Viqnif ican^ln their Relationship to ahomia were theWiiables 
political participation (r « -.41), income tr « -.40), race r » \2q), 
life Batisf<\ction (r ^-,24), amount of leisure activity <r "-\-.24), 
and the type of housing si^ation (r - -,.84) . These.results con- 
sistent with the research^8tu<)ie^^ of -alienation, social le<.mlng theory . 



:h studied 
lat th«j ]j» 



and anemia w^jich show that th<j x^lationships of generalised expectancies 
of suocossful integration are Sj|tlective of one's belief that learning 
.has an effect on o^e's assumin^ontrol over actions around him/her." Of 
furthei. Inieresf were thg^ntrong reUtionships these variables had among 
thedhiplves . 

(Fo.r parfitses of clarification it must be restated that for the 
i^ariable yace/the direction, wc: .rom White to nonwhlte. For the variable 
'hSualng, the diie<iti6n was from living. in your own home to tenting an 
apartment to living in a retirement «;cvr.,piex to residing ip a nursing 
home. See Appendix B,: 

• A qeheral linear tjegressloii motiel (least squares means analysis) was 
use^l to. measure tJSNnpJct of each of the-4ndepenae^•t variables -on the 
total adiusteU^means. ' ih essence, thi's procedure giires an F value and 

aiqniflcanco as cxplanationa^j^he iapart of the 
indepomi^nt vaiiabUs on the variance in means score c^fter adjusting for 
the .affects of the other variables involved. 



) 
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Table 3 lists the indopevident variables ysed in the regression 
flwdelt the F values and the probability th^tt the P value is sigrtificant* 
Ab seen in the tables the variables in the hodel accounted for petcent 
(r « .78) of the variance in the aSnomia score*' Significantly affecting 
^he explanation of the anomia score were the variables age (P < .01) , 
internal^ter>nal contrql (? < .05) and whether one was forced to retire^ 
<P < .05) ♦ Very close to eignif icance and having some influence on anomia 
were political Knowledge and marital status. 

Considering the high correlations between anomia and many 0t the 
independent variables « it is interesting to note how the regression was 
affected by the high correlations. Of those variables with high product 
moment correlations, only the internal -external control score proved to 
have a significant effect on one's anomia score. It appears that when 
the effects of the independent variables are adjusted^ most of the highly 
correlated variables are washed out leaving only those variables which 
have significant predictive value. ; 

An analysis of Table 4 shows the J)redicted least square means for 
the diis::rete items which made up th»* independent variables. Interesting 
in this table are the curvilinear relationships between expected means 
and the levels of moasuranent among most of the variables. Of special 
concern were the predicted means listed under housing, sex, race, forceld 

retirement and levels of internal-exterral control. Linear directions 

\ 

v*ero established in these - iriables, e.g. nursing home rospondbnts were 
' much mord. anomic than those who lived in their own homes with little 
constraint;^ males were more anomic than females in this sample; whites 
%#ere mote anomic than nonwhites in this sample? those forced to retire 
%iere less anomic than those who voluntarily r**tiredj and those highest^ 
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Table 3* lieast 8<iuare8 analysis of the effect of sexected personal 

and situational factors upon feelings of anomia among older 
adulta^pretest level (N » 111). 



piaracteristic 


df 


SS 


P-Value 


p > I t 


Total (R^ « .78) 


67 


790.08 


2.34 


.0018 










. XO r U 


wvex or usisure AC€xvi€y 


|6 




. X«l 


Q^UkO 


Mvex oi ivQUcacionax Accivicy 


J' 






. oO JO 


Mvex. or poiicicai AC€ivi€y 








.O f 9o 


i^vex ot poxxtxcax ivnowxeage. 


Q 
O 




^. x^ 




Housing 


J 


X J • 'O 






Marital status ' 


3 


10 •! 1 

• Jll* /X 


o J 


A£.*i^ 

.Uo23 


Age 

• 


A 


OA AC^ 


H . UU 




Sex 


t 
i 


O • / X 


1 11 
X. J J 




K'iucation 


o 


1 O AK 

Xo.43 


C 1 

.ox 


* 


Income 






QO 
• Of 


<ioio 


Race * 


I 


1.51 


. 30 


.5862 


Re 1 1 'lion * 


6 


16.93 


.56 


-^7590 - 


Self -Rated Hoalth 


3 


7.65 


.51 


.6797 


Job prior \o Retirement 


6 


41.94 


1.39 


.2411 


f 

Forced Retirement? 


I 


21.01 


4.17 


.0472* 


Satisfied Not Wi.*rklng? 


1 


,B.65 


1*72 


. 1968 


Desire to Ke«i» Working? 


I 


.17 


.03' 


.8527 


Sol f-Diructod Loarnimi 


1 


2.14 


.43 


.5172 


tnternal-Kxternal Leveln 


2 


51.43 


5.11 


.0102* 


Life Satisfaction Levels 


2 


• 2\ii)(y 


2.Q*i 


.1358 



V < .01. 



V < .05. 
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Tabid 4* * Pretest Jeast squares mean scores » anMia« life satisfy 
tion and Internal^external control by personal and y 
situational characteristics of respondents (M « lli) 



Anomia 



ORG ACT (N) 



High (16) 
Med (11) 
tiow (31) 
None ( 3) 



S.20 
7.03 
6.37 
.3,57 



10»09 
9.84 
9.37 

13.86 



10.05 
11.58 
11*80 
6«49 



UXS ACT 



Hiqh 

Med 

Low 



S.34 
5.71 
5.59 



10,96 
9,67 
11.74 



11.26 
10*07 
10.11 



ED ACT 



High 
Med 
Low^ ^ 
None 



5.82 

5.59 
5.64 



10.64 
10.98 
12.35 
9.2r 



9.94 
•10.57 
11.16 
10.26 



POL ACT 



High 

Med 

Low 

' None 



4.86 
6.23 
5.60 
5.49 
5.54 



12.87 
9.C5 

10.01 
9.34 

12.09 



10.03 
11.29 
10.73 
10.27 
10.09 



POL KWOWL 

0 
1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 



85 
70 
13 
67 
81 
34 



.5.24 
7.94 

3.23 



12.15 
12.13 

9.91. 
10.90 
12.20 

9.52 
10.28 
10.12 

9.92 



8.63 
11.30 
10.33 
9.32 
9.44 
11.94 
10.98 
11.59 
10.82 
continued 
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Tabid 4 (continued^ 



89 



Ivnomia 



LS 



HfXlSIN C 

Om\ Home 
Heht Apt 

Retirement Con^lex 
Murainq Hone 



4.23 
5.86 
5.91 
6.18 



11 .67 
11.39 
.10.43 
9.68 



8.94 
9.62 
11.69 
11.68 



MARITAL 8TAW8 

Never Married 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced/Separated 



S.18 
3.66 
5.47 
7.87 



9.63 
11.09 
11.79 
10.65 



10.62 
10.54 
9.91 
10.86 



AGE 



60<*64 
65-69 

70-74 ^ 
75-79 

80 and over 



5.71 
7.19 
4.51 
4.06 
6.26 



11.43 
9.08 
11.32 
11.05 
11.07 



10.67 
11.20 
10.31 
9.97 
10.27 



SEX 



Female 
Male 



S.02 
6.07 



11.91 
9.67 



10.59 
10.38 



EDUCATION 

Less tiwn 4 th 

5-8 

9-11 

Hiqh School DiplcMna 
2 Yrs College ^ 
4 Yrs Cofleqe 
Advanced Oeqree 



6.92 
5.6S 
6.24 
4.76 
5,74 
4.74 
4.76 



10,87 
9.97 
11,31 
11.90 
10.70 
10,41 
10.36 



9.48 
9.31 
11.76 
40.34 
tQ.41 
10.97 

lias 



continued 
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Tablo 4 (continued) 



BQlov $1,000 
1,000- 2,999 
3,000-*^ 5,999 
6,000*' 8,999 
; 9,000-11,999 
12,000-14,999 
IS, 000. over 



Anomia 



5,01 
6.29 
6.25 
5.80 
4.88 
4.01 
6,59 



IS 



8.48 
11.04 

9.19 
11.05 
11.23 
12.44 
12.11 



1-E 



8.91 
11.38 

9.39'* 

9.94 
12.14 

9.91 
11.72 



RACE 



White 
Non^llhite 



5.87 
5.22 



9.6*» 
11.89 



10.56 
10.40 



RELIGION 



Methodist 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 

Other Protestant 

Jewish 

Catholic 

None^ 



5.62 
5.29 
•6.18 
4.84 
3.41 
6.71 
7.77 



12.33 
11.33 
10.13 
11.75 
10.60 
9,30 
9.90 



10.06 
11.04 
9.37 
9.48 
8.48 
9.93 
15.03 



SBUHRATCDHteALTO 



Excellent 

Good 
Pair 
Poor 



5.59 
5.12 
6.22 
5.25 



10.97 
12.45 
9.76 
9.98 



10.76 
10.40 
40.20 
10.57 



JOB BEFORE RE'^'REMENT 

Professional 
Managers 
Clerical 
Operative 
S^vice 
* Housewife 
No Response 



6.28 
'<4.57 
7.08 
6.10 
6.15 
3.90 
4.74 



12.07 
11.13 
10.60 
9.58 
9.58 
11.51 
11.08 



10.64 
10.40 
10.54 
11.90 
1A.82 
9.48 
9.61 
continued 
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Table 4 (contiiuMd) 



Anamla 



* I-B 



POUCED RETIHEMEWr? 



Yes. 
No 



4.73 
«.36 



10. S9 
10.99 



9.71 
11.26 



8ATI8FIBP NOT WORKING? 



Yes 
No 



6.02 
S.06 



11.05 
10.53 



10.78 
10.19 



DESIRE TO WOWt? 



Yes 
No 



5.48 
5.61 



11.29 
10.29 



10.46 
10.51 



SEU'DIHECTED LEARNING 

Yes 
No 



s.n 

5.78 



9e87 

11.70 



0.14 
10.83 



I-E CATEGORIEg^ 

'0 

High. 

Med 

Loir 



3.33 
S.24 
8.06 



13.34 
9.84 



LIFE nATISFACTION CATCOORIES 



High 

Med 

Low 



6.43 

5.07 
5.13 



tl.33 
10.49 
9.63 



AKCX4IA CATECX^RIES 



Anemic 
Cunomic 



11.31 
10.27 



9.40 
11.57 
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92 . ^ 

in internal control %farQ the nost eunooio* It is interesting to note 

also the anoaia scores £oi^ the variables i 'age. age-^cohort group 

with the highest anooia score was those aged 65*69 » followed Iby a 

stj^ng direction toitord eunomia until age 80 • Perhaps retirement ''and 

the trauna of adjustment to new roles accounted for this.s&nteresting 

pattern* ^ , % ^ 

&ecaus0 the researchers did find many significant correlations 

between these variables and anomia and because th*. regression model 

accounted for 78 percent of ^the variance in the dependent variable # 

anemia (three variables<»<*age# internal -external controls and forced 

retirement'^seemed to account for a high percentage of the variance) , ^ 

Hypothesis X was rejec£ed. . 

Hypothesis II ^ There is no significant relationship between 
respondents* pretest level of life satisfaction and the ^Uowing 
personal and situational charactei^is tics t organisational^^tivl-> 
tios» leisure activities^ educational activities # politico 
activities* political knowledge* housing* marital status* age* 
sex* education* income , race* religion* 8elf«»rated health* job 
prior to retirement* forced retirement* desire to work* sat-i^ 
faction with not working* 8elf«»planned learning activities* 
levels of anomia* and levels of internal^xternal control* 

As stated in the review of literature* the construct of life satis** 

faction is closely related to measures of perceived %iell«>being* l.e« 

psychological satisfaction with personal* social environmental and 

situational contexts. The correlational analysis (Table 2) showed 

significant relationships between factors in one's social ^environment 

as they affect the individual. Most siqnificap^ related to the mean 

li/e satisfaction score of the respondents was his/her score on the 

internal -external control index (r « .56). This high positive relation** 

ship (P < .001) is important in that the major premise of this study 

was that internally controlled people tend to be mc^re satisfied with 



theii^lves, their eelf-lmage and their lata life roles than those 
Imtividuals with Mternal wpectations of control* 

roliowiiig tho intarnal«*e)ctorhal sooro in order of strength olrela«» 
tlonship were political knowledge (r « *Vi>) 9 inoone (r • ^28), political 
participation (r «* ,27), one^e anomia score (r » <**24)« housing (r ^ **23)f 
organisational activities (r « •23} , education (r » ,22) , and self grated 
health (r « «,20). In examining these correlations^ one can again seef 
as with anomia, the relationship to directionality that knowledge, 
income, education and political participation have on feelings of satis^. 
faction with present affairs. « 

Of special interest was the correlation between life satisfaction 

and housing* In anomia, ^ negative relationship with housing occurred 

indicating the tendency for anomia to increase in situations of less 

constraint. In life satisfactioiii the negative relationship indicates * . 

a tendency for life satisfaction scores to increase as housing situations^ 

provide an environment of low constraint. These relationships are hardly 

generalisable due to the nature of the housing variables used in this 

study and their nominal, ordering in the equation. In other %#ords, there 

was only one housing situation which had full constraint over its resi«- ^-^^ 

dents«*the nursing home. The other three situ^itions were without major 

constraints and score varied widely from group to group. 

. In the least squares means analysis of the dependent variable, life 

satisfaction, only the individual's internal-external score^as even close 

to bej.ng a significant explainer of the variance among life satisfaction 

scores (See Table 5). In "other words # the Impact of any particular 

* 

variable on one's life satisfaction score «mis less than significant at 
the .OS level. What is significant is the amount of variance accounted 
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Vable' 5* tioast squares analysis of the effect of selected personal* 
and situational !||actor8 upqn feelings of life satisfaction 
among older adults-^preteat level (N » 111) . 



diaract^istid « 




df 


SS 


F«*yalue 


P > P 


Ibtal A? • ,63) / 

' ' '">■/' 9 1 ■ . . 




66 


1017«8$ 


1*12 


• 3451 




Lev^ of Organisational Activity 

vel of Leisure Activity t 

• * *■ 

Level of Educational Activity 
Level of Political Activity 
Level of ^oUtiq^l knowledge 
Housing ^ 
Marital Status 
Age'^^ 
Sex 

Education 
.Income • ^ 

lUice • ' 

iteligion 

Self «^ ted. Health . 
Job Prior to Retirement 
Forced Retirement? 
Satisfied Not Working? 
Qjsire to Keep Working? 
Self«*Directed Learning 
Intern^ -External Level j 
Anemia Levels- 



3 
2 
3 
4 
8 
3 
3 

1 
6 
6 
1 
6 
3 

1 

i 
1 
1 
z 
I 



21«16 
23«19 
40. oS 
60.48 
25.62 

8.42 
23. 7C 
36.83 
30.67 
21.35 
42.00 
17.84 
25.25 
45 B7 
2l.<t4 

1.12 

2.38 
10.78 
33.25 
78.20 

6.74 




.51 
.84 

I.IO 

^.23 

•20 

.67 

2.23 
.26 
.51 

1.30 
.31 

1.11 
.26 
.08 
.17 
.78 
.42 

2.65 
.49 



.6752 
w4368 
«4148 

• 3682 
.9826 

• 8929 
•6331 

61 
.1422 
.9529 
•7978. 

• 26C6 

• 9303 
.3541 

1524 
^65 
.6787 
.3806 
.1269 
.0688 
.4872 



A- 



t 



fpr by the list of indepondent variables in tjte recession node^ 

.63) • To explain this mioh variance without identifying any < 
fll^ijioant predictive variables indicates » that gpr li!fe satisfaction, 
* the strong interrelatidhships of th6 Variables'^ preclude predictive ^ ^. 
value* 

k glance at table 4 show the least squares smns for the discrete 

items within each of the independent variables for the person's life ^ 

» • . * 

satisfaction score* Pron these predicted means # no one pattern emerges* 

there seem to be curvilinear patterns for^a number of variables t orgMi* ^ 

aational activities, leisure activities, educational activity, pcditical ' ^ 

activity, political knowledge, ^marital status, age, education, self^rated 
♦ 

health, and occupation* Again the age^ohort group, 65^69, shoimd up as 

having been negatively affected durii>g the^V^ars immediate following 

retirement* The analysis shoned that those .in hot)sin$r situations of no 

or small constraint scored* higher in life satisfaction t)mh those in ^ * 

^ nursin g^ te m^s* Those not forced to ^et^re scored sli^tly higher than 

those forced. Those vA)o would likf to still be working scored slightly 

higher than those who said ''no**. Those who were satisfied not working 

scored higher than those who were not satisfied* The variable, internal^ 

external control , provided a linear relationship such that the higher 

the Internal control the higher the life satisfaction « Females wibre 

more satisfied than males* Honwhites were more satisfied than whites* 
* 

From the many relationships found in the corre}ation analysis and 
because^ £he regressic xiel accounted for 63 percent of the variance, 

IT 

Hypothesis II was rejected even though some variables %#ere found tfo be « 
. unrelated at any significant level* 
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Hypothesis ill * There is no signific^t relationship between ^ 
'^Vf^'^®'^^*^ P^^^^^ intornai«»external control and the 

f mewing personal and situational eharactaristicst organisational 
activities, political participation , leisure activities, educational 
» . 'activities, political knowledge^ housingr marital status, tt9e,«teex, ' 
education, income, race, religion, self^rated health, job prior trf 
retirement, forced retirement, desire to work, satisfaction with 
not working, self^platmed learning ^activities, life satisfaction 
and anomia* ^ ^ . * 

The analysis of thd internal-ext<)mal control bofistruct fo^n^ the 

major empjiasis of this study. Based on the review of literature and 

conceptual frameiairk^ it was the Objective of this ifijoject to provide the 

participants with generalised eiqwotancids for the value of, necessity for 

and siilienoe of their perceptions *of internal control. It was felt that 

internality was so consistently related to* efficacy, adjustment, adapta- ' 

tion, participation and satisfaction that it should be the focus of change. 

It was fait that if one became more internal, one could perceive more 



control rei^ \«nt situations and act to am^liorite any oonflict, discomfort 



or injustice,. 



Pearson Proouct Moment Correlations bej^^^M internal external control 
scores^ and the independijnt variabUs were examined for their strength pf 
relationship, A great many variables wei^e found to be significant (See 
Table ?), The variable most strongly related to I-B was the mean life 
satisfaction ^core (r «.^,56), As discussed under the results of the * 
analysis of life satisfaction, such a strong relationship tends to support 
t^e construct yalidity of the I-E scale, ^ 

Other strongly .^relc .etl variables (P < ,001) included education 
(r » ,48), political knowledge (r •47)^, anomia .r ^\Ae) , atuH political 
participation (r « ,34). Onoe again the implications from the strength gf 
relationship are that knowledge and actWity tend to domina. i- <he roia- 
tionships between variables. Significant (? < ,01) bu€ to a lesser degree 
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wore tte v^rlablas income (r » •SO) # organieatiooaX activities (r » ,28) 
and leisure activities (r ^ «^7; significant at^F < .05 was the vari<» 
able educat tonal activitfes (r » •22). ^ 

The differences between the variables significant at eacth level are 
worthy of comment* It ^seemd that those ' variables or activity levels most 
x;0lated' to the perception of expectaricie^ for contSrol and power are the 
most strongly related to I-E scores, i.e* life satisfaction^ political 
* knowledge, and political partici|)ation« Cono«nit<mtly, those* activities 
^ ostienslj^ly lese related to dimensions of control and powefv^ie. leisure 

and Organisational activities (of which church 9xA senior ^lubs are the 

« • * ^ ^ * 

-dominant'mode) # are less significantly related to the intarnal*external 
scorie* 



In the least ^squares means analysis CPatle 6}^ a nums^r of variables 

\ 

proved significant in predicting I«*B scores. Using the gen^^ral !^inear 
models an R square score of .^81 was achieved (a remar)cably -high percentage 
of the variance explained) • the variable with an F value reaching signi^i- 
cance at the .01 level was the effect of the continuum, eunomic. to.anomic. 
Even with a strong, correlation between amxnxa scores and ititernal«*eK):ernal 
sgpMs, the relationship stood up after taking into account the effects 
of the oU)er va*^iables* Significant at the .05 level were the variables 
housing and forced retirement. These variables %iere not si^jnifice^ntly 
correlated with each other, but vhen entered into the regression model, 
did significantly affect internal-external scores. These results are 
consistent with, the litei^ture which shows Housing, and compulsory retire,^ 
ment as signiCicant predictors of locus of control. Almost signif leant, 
but of special concern, were levelisi of income, life satisfaction, and 
leisure. 
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T«bl6 6« Least s^tares analysis of tii9^»i(ffect of selected personal 
*^ and situational factors \xpSn the feelings of internal* 
external locus of control amnq oider adults^-pretest 
level (N » 11\) 

• • • • 



4a 


Characteristic 


df 


. ss 


P-Value 


P.> F 


Ibtal (R^ » .81) 


66 


721*44 


2*77 












A* 


1904 






* 




2. Oft 


1390 






3 


6«47 


*55 


*6531 


- 




4 


9«98 


.63 


*6418 






< 8 


45*17 


1*43 


. *ilp4 








41*71 


3*53 * 


*0225* 




Marital Status 


3 


A ' 22 


*10 


*9580 


• 


tee 


4 


9*08 


*58 


*6819 




S&K % • ' . 


1 


*24 


*06 


*8041« 




Educat' *ui * 

aip%ewi>i^^e w» " • 


6 


2b* 85 


*88 


*5166 




jtncQiw 




« 


^* 


* 




Race 


1 


*09 


*02 


*S761 




Religious Preference 


6 


40.35 


1*71 


*1424 




Self^Rated Health 


3 


1*34 


/ .11 


*9521 




Job Prior ,to Retirement ^ ' * 


6 


22*05 


*93 


*4818 




Forced Retirement? 


1 


18*48 


4*69 


*0359* 




Satisfied Mot Working? 


1 


3.33 


.84 


.3635 . 




Desire to Keep Working? 


1 


*02 


• 01 


.9373 




Self«*Directed Learning? ^ 


1 


4*9i 


1*26 


*2694 


Life Satisfaction Levels 


2 


18*27 


2*32 


*1106 




Anomia Levels ^• 


1 


35.31 


8*95 


,0045** 


V 













P < *01. 
* P < .05. 
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An exaninatifm of the predicted neans scores '(see Table 4) £ron 

♦ 

i^lcu the rogresoion toodel coma shows bom inconsistent and interesting 
results I persons with low levels of political activity and educational 
activity scored higher internality than those with high levels* 7hese# 
scores are not oonsistdnt with the research wl ich shows that activity 
enhances levels of intemali^* The researchers feel that in this 
analysis f the nuaber of respondents in the high categories of activity 
was too saall to provide a strong enough predictive measure (see Appen* 
dix Tables 9 and lo). Further # the differences in predicted means between 
the high and low activity people were not very large. 

hioo of interest 'attd concern is the predicted neahs analysis which 
she «8d that people in the nursing home scored higher in internality than 
those who were not institutionalised. This predicted result differs 
from ether research studies » the actual mean scores for the vazious housing 
groups, in the present st^^y^ and the correlational directions established 
earlier. The researchers have no adequate explanation for this other than 
that in this analysis, the housing categories were not logically consis** 
tent# such that a cooiminity based person of h. |h socioc^conom^ status 
should not necessarily be categorised with a community based respondent 
of low socioeconomic status ds was done in grouping comnunity T^articipants 
from middle r upper-middle r white groups f.^om Greensboro with the community 
participants from. lower r lower middle nonwhite groups in Winston-Salem. 
Alsor the constraint freedom dimension is possibly weak due to the fact 
that living in your own hone does not guarantee a^ low constraint situation. 
Indeed # the groups in this study that were non-institutionalised were so 
different demoqraphically as to confound any general statement ttxAp low 
constraint housinq situations enhance feelings of internal control. 
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6t in erest aiao were the .expected directions established in leisure 
activities f organlMtionaX activities, education, forced retirement , 
desire to still be wrking, life satisfaction, and anenia, such that 
as leisure activities increased, ac fonaal education %ms higher, as 
people chose to retire voluntarily, as people desij^ed to keep working, as 
life satisfaction scores rose, as anonla scores decreased and as organise* 
tional activities decreased, the individual scored higher on internality. 

Because internal^ternal control was so significantly related with 
so many variables, a breakdown into the four examined dimensions of Z«B 
was helpful in elaborating the strength of the X*E construct* The four 
dimensions e>amined were control ideology, interpersonal cohtrol, personal 
control, and political control* Table 7 shows the relationship between « 
the l^B dimensions and signiticantly related variables* Of speci&l 
interest was the strength of personal control and political control in 
relation to activity levels, ed^icatioRr income, life satisfaction arid 
anomia* Also of intorest were the different correlations of the dimen* 
sions with the ovexall score* With a correlation of «85, the dimen- 
sion of personal control seemed to be the major factor in the 1-6 construct* 

Because of high correlations with many variables and because a high 

amount of variance was explained with the list of independent variables, 

Hypothesis lit was rejected* 

Hypothesis IV - There will be no significant change in mean anomia 
scores from pretest to posttest for either the experimental or 
control group* 

In order to test Hypothesis IV, the t-test was employed using unad- 
justed mean anomia scores* The formula used was as follows s 

y - y 
t n ^pre ^post , 



<^ It 

ERIC ' i I 



var + var ; 
pre post 
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fable 7 • Significant product nooient correlations betmen personal 
^ and situiational characteristics of respondents and sub^ 
dinensions of the intemal--external control scale 







• 






e 




Characteristic 




I^E and Subdimenaions 




Total 
Score 


Con trol 
Ideology 


Interperscmal 
CSontrol 


Personal 
Control 


political 
Control 




1 






• 26** 


.21* 


• 28** 




2 




.20.* 


.28*» 




, 34*** 










.19* 


.21* * 


.22* 




4 






• 19* 


• 24* 


• 27** 


Pol KnoMl 


* 5 






•37*** 


,36*** 




















7 










if 




a 










1 


Sex 


9 














10 






.39*** 


26** 


^43*** 




11 


• 




.25** 


26** 


.29** 


Race 


12 








••21* 






13 










■ • 




14 




-.23* 






-.24* 




15 














16 














17 














18 












* 


19 












Life Satis 


20 




.3S»** 




.26** 


.56*** 


Anemia 


21 






•.38*** 


-.41*** 






22 








.61*** 





P < .001. 



P < .01. 
P .05. 
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TabpLe 6 shows tbo mean pretest and posttest anomia scores, variance, 
and t values for the total group and location groups* Figure 6 depicts 
graphically the changes in anomia from pretest to jposttest for the 
total group (experimental and control) ♦ There wa an increase in the 
anomia level within the control group from 4^83 at the pretest to S.SO 
at tte posttest. The difference, however, was not significant at the ..OS 
level. The experimental group, as ms expected, showed a decrease in 
anomia from the pretest to the posttest (5,24 to 4*87) but the difference 
was not significant and therefore the change could not be attributed to 
the effect of the workshops, ^ . • 

An exai|[iination of the scores by location group revealed the same 
general trend, i»e, the control groups, generally, showed an increase in 
anomia from pretest to posttest and the experimental groups showed a 
decrease in anomia. However » there was one major exceptions The control 
group at location HI exhibited a significant increase in anemia. The 
group moved from a relatively high anomia mean score of 7.20 at pretest 
to a much higher score of 9,60 at the posttest. In general, group loca-, 
lion seemed to have little impact on the changes in anomia that occurred 
from pretest to posttest, ^The hypothesiu was retained. 

Hypothesis V - There will be no significant change in mean life 
satisfaction scores from pretest to posttest for either the 
experimental or** control group. 

As shown in Table 9, the t^^tests revealed no significant differences^ 
betwe^i pretest and posttest life satisfaction scores for either the 
experimental or control group* The contr iroup showed a alight decrease 
1^ life satisfaction while the experimental showed a slight increase 
(Figure 7), The trend was found to be similar when the data were 
examined by location group, Ai^rently the workshops had little impact 

; , • 



Table 8« Mean scores anoaia, pretest^ posttest, variance and t values 
by experimental and control groups 



<Srottp 



Ancnia 

Pretest Posttest 
• V Var I var 



tbtal Group 

Control (N<4a) 
Bsp (N»63) 



/ 



Group I 



control (N«5) 
Exp (N«13) 



4.83 



6.20 
6.92 



8.40 
9.80 



2.20 
1.74 



5.50 
4.87 



€•40 ' 
6*23 



11.83 
8.79 



2.30 
6.02 



1.03 
.67 



• 21 



Group II 

r 

Control (1^10) ^ 2.10 8.77 2.20 

Exp (H»15) 3.73 7.49 , 3.47 



Group m 

Control (Ho 10) 7.20 2.84 9.60 

Bxp (N-14)' 5,S0 11.80 4.26 



2.62 
6.69 



1.60 

3130 



.09 
.25 
> 



3.50* 
1.19 



Croup IV 

Control (N»6) 



3.00 
2.55 



2.80 
4*02 



6.50 
i.22 



9.50 
2.19 



2.44 
.39 



Oroup V 

Control IH^1)\ 
Exp (N^12) 



5.43 
7.00 



3*62 
1.09 



4.86 

7*83 



4.14 
8.33 • 



.54. 
.65 



Siqn if leant at .05 level. 
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10 
8 

1 

* 6 
m 

•S 5 

■» 

3 
2 
1 
0 



5.24 



4.83 



S.50 



4.87 



Control 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Plqurc 6. Anomia m^an scores pretest and posttest '^or experi- 
Mntal and control groups (N » 111) 
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Table 9/ Nbm scores llf^ setiaf action « pretest^ poet test, verian^e 
aiid t valuee b^. experivMnUI end ooi^trol groups 



-ok 



Group 



Ufe Satisfaction 
Pretest Posttest i 

5 Var ' Y var t 



T^tal Group 

Control (M-48) 
^ (ti»63) 



11.50 16.30 11.00 ^18*98 .SB 

10.48 13.3S 11.35 13.SS 1^33 



Group I 
« 

Control (K»S) 
fisp (N<»13) 



7^80 
9.00 



1.70 
14.66 



5.20 
10.38 



11.7 
15.42 



1.58 
.90 



Group II 

6em%rol (M^lO) 



14.80 
10.81 



5.51 
16.98 



15.30 
11.67 



6.01 
15.81 



.46 
.54 



Group tit ^ 

• Control (M«10) - 
Bxp (N«14) 



10.10 
11.71 



11.21 
9.91 



9.60 
13.50 



1.60 
14.73 



.96 
1.36 



Group tv 
Control (N^6) 



11.50 
12.22 



19.50 
. 3.44 



7.83 
12.00 



26.16 
6.00 



1.32 
.22 



Group V 

Chntrol (N«7) 
Bxp (Kol2) 



12.29 
8.83 



21.90 
13.24 



11.85 
9.00 



9.14 
4.18 



1.33 
.22 



Significant at .05 level. 
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•pretest Posttest 



Figure 7« Life datisfaction mean scores pretest and posttest for 
experiinent* and control groups (N » 111) 
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upon tha lewl p« H£© satisf action of J^artloipant©* Hypothesis V 
rstainod* 

Hypothesis VX • Thorf will be no signific^t change in mean 
internal-external control scores fro© pretest to posttest for 
either the experiaental or control group* ' 

Table 10 shows the mean intemal-eictemal control scores « variance 
ai«l. t values for, the total, group and location groups • As depicted in 
Figure 8, therf was a decrease in internal control within the control 

\^ group and an inci^se in internal control within ths Mperinental group 
txcm pretest to posttest. The increase within the experiaental group 
was significant at the .05 level. The change in the control group was 
negative and not .significant. 

The changes in internal control within 'location groups followed t^»e 
same general pattern of the total group, i.e. an in«»|^se In internal 
control for the expertaontal groups and a decrease for the corttrol groups. 
Chaiiges in Internjjl-external control scores for the experuimntal location 
groups 111 and IV approached significance^ 

The fact that the analysis of data indicated a' significant difference 
in- internal -external, control from pretest to posttest for the experimental 
group led the researchers to examine three of the subdlmensions of the 
I-B scale, i.e. control ideology, personal control, and political control, 
£or differences. The fourtn subdimension, interpersonal contol, was not 
examined betiause of insufficient data. Appendix Tables 11, 12 and 13, 
show the mean pretest, posttest and variance for "ach of the three sub- 

^*d£lteh^on«» by experlqiental and ^ontrol qrpups. 

The location ..group I experimental group show^ a significant increase 

« 

in control ideology from pretest to posttest. Kone of the other experimental 



groups and none of 



the control groups exhibited significant chanqe<i. 
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Table 10 • Itean scores InternaX-externaX oontrol, potest, posttest^ 
varianfe and t values by experioental and control srroaps 



Group 



. Xntemal-Extemal Control 
Pretext * Postteat 

y ' Var Y Var 



Total Group 



Control (N«48) 



11.45 
10.89 



5.32 
10*26 



11.12^ 
12.09 



8.34 
8.96 



.62 
2.17* 



Group I 

• Control (N-5) 



9.00 
8.54 



2.50 
7.94 



7.80 
9.3d 



5.70 
7.76 



.76 



Gro ^p XT 

Control (N»10) 13.40 *4.49 13.20 '\ 3.07 

Bicp (N«15) 11.40 11.69 12.33 11.67 



Group III . ^ • • 

Control '(N» 10) . 10.90 1.88. 9.80 . 4.40 

Exp (»»14) 12.43 4.72 11.86 1.93 



.23 
.74: 



4 



1.39 
2.06 



Group IV 

Control Vj^S) 
£xp (N°9) 



11.83 
13.22 



4.16 
1.69 



9.83 
14.44 



26.97 
1.02 



.88 

2.22 



Group V 

Control (N°7) 
Exp (N»12) . 



9.71 
9.25 



4.90 
10.20 



10.71 
10.91 



1.90 
5v36 



1.01 
1.4S 



Siqitif leant at .05 It vel. 
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16 
IS 

I 

14 
12 

i" 

? » 

h 

« 7 

5- 
4- 

• 

2- 
X + 
0 



/ 



U*4S 



10«89 



4^ 



12*09 




Eicperimntal 
Control 



H.l2 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Plqure 



rfl Internals-external control mean scores pretest efd post- 
test for: experimental and control groups (N « 111) 



c 



f2u 



uo 

one Mperimental location group (group XV) shoved a.ciignificant 
Increaao in personal control/ Oontrol groups i^nd other experimental ^ 
groups shoiied no significant change, ' . 

in^^faSLPt political control, the overall exptoiiiMntal group 
showd a significant change from pretest to posttest, Sigiiif leant 
changes imre noted also in experimental location wcour^ m «nd* XV. 

The greatest impact of the viorks^ps on internal-external control 
, seemed to occur within the political 'control direonsiK>n« 

Hypothesis VI was rejected 
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;! '* * f PurpoBO . ' ". 

^ / The priaary pu^i>ciM of this study was to determine iihethe'r partioi- 

pation in a series of Horkshops on "cttisen participation in civic 
Affairs" oould influenoj. signifipfl^ locus if control, life satis- 
faction and anon^ among' tK^aged population In the Pie^At region of. 
North Carojlna. a secondary Wpose was to determine the wt^t to ' 
which certain personal and sitaiational characteristics of respondents 
• tMre»Assooiated %fith feelings of locus of control, life satisfaction 
and anomia. % 

SpecificaUy, this study was designed to treat three primary <iue6- 
v. tionsi ' » 

I. What is the level of. personal feelings of <yiomia, life eatis- 
^ taction and locus of control among the 8ubj%jts chosen for the 
study? ' . • . . : 

:» .-w ' • ' ^ 

•a. What personal and dtmographic. factors are associated with tji^e 

^ current level of. feelings 0f anomi*^, life satisfaction ki»d * . 

locus control among the' subjects in the study? 

' 3, Can feelings of anomia, life satiisfaction and lodw of control 

be changed in a positive direction through a serines of struc- 

.tured learning experiences which seek to involve the partici- 

pants in decision-making of fcjrts in the workshop and stimulate 

active participation in their communities, and within th4ir 

age-cc'.-rt groups? 
♦ « » 

A review of the literature and the theorised relationships based 
tqpon activity, exchange and social reconstruction theories provided 



^iMlXy wiin4 juajtification for making certain predictions relating 
to the above qnoptiohe* These predictions weret 

!• Participants* pretest levels of anoada> life.sat^p*^^^^^ 
and intemal^extemal control wiUjM^nf luenced by Of . 
level of active involvsa^lBTtna variety \f actl4g|£ii|s las 
yt^l as'^certain denographic realities s&c^SMq|oosing Ji^^ \ 
healthy etc. / 
a. There will be an ihcrease in life satisfaction a»«Aternal —J 
' control and a decrease in anemia asiong this participants in 
the viorkshop and no change in life satisfaction* internal*- ^ 
oKternal control and anemia mo^g non-participants* . . * 

Background and for the Stiidy 
The feelings ot^onelinessi ponerlessness, and isolation are perhaps ' 
three of the major factors contributing to dissatisfaction with later life 
for thousands of Meri6ans* The results are depression « anxiety and 
anomia for many. There exists a tremendous need for educational programs 
to help older adults cppe. with the social-psychological problow of aging. 
* This study was designed not only to determine relationships between 
personal and demographic varicbles and respondents* current •social- 
psychological frame of mind, but to dete^-mine the impact of a series of^ 
workshops upon this frame of mind. 

* Research > Procedures ^ - 

This study utilized the pretest-treatment-posttest design. The sa^le 

* • 
consisted of 111 Individuals 60 yearj of age br older raiding in the ' 

Plejdaont region of North Carolina. The samjple was drawn from organized < 

groups and clusters 9f older adults within the region ^ An effort was ^ 
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' Bade to ensure reprewntaUveneM in tenw of inooBe'. eduction, race, 
socioeconomic statue and living arranjemsnts. Participation was volun- 
tary. . 

fii<f»,^^pB of seven one-an(i-one-half to two-hour sessions were^ 
hrtd. Six groups nerved as controls. The subject natter chosen for 
the workshops was a packaged program entitled -Action Course in Practical 
Politico- prepared by the Onitedistates Chamber of Coamerce. The.work- 
. shops were conducted by the researchers and three leaders trained .by the 
researchers. *" 

* 

Pretests alul posttests were administered to the ejtperimental and 
$ coptrol groups. Tested and validated scales were used to measure levels 
. of anemia, life satisfaction and locus of control prior «o and following 
\the workshops. * * - * 

. • sutistical techniquer 'employed w4re. Pearson's Product • 

Moment Coefficient o^^Cor^ftljition, least squares means analysis an'd the " 

- 1 test. ^ The MS Ijgvel- sig^ificaifte was used, throughout the study. 
♦ • ^ %'»<■ " , 

*' * ' \ ' ■ r y- m,' ^ ' 

. « J • . Itesulta. and Conclus ioifc • » ^ .'V. 

• ' : ^ ^ V . / 

telatlonships Between Respondent chAntat^rLfir^^ 1 ?- 

and Pretest I» /el of Anemia ' 

Ondergirding this research study were the notions that older 
individuals are often thrust into social systemic environments not con- 
ducive for a full and creative adaptation process. Anomia as a dimen- 
sion of psychological v^ll-being U related to feelings that individuals 
,are isolated from themselves and the social system ,ahd hence become 
' loii^]H<> Jwpeless aiid. despairing . 

• The results from this study indicated 'support for the position that 
anomia. is pervasive in those- people who have -little awareness of their 
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social environment, their capabilities to Interact po*Kir£ully in that 
dnvironaent and little willingnetie to pajtioipate in activities designed 
to enhance feelings o£ involvjawMit and belonging. The &rrelation analy- 
sis shewed significant negative relationships between anomia and aany 
control relevant variables, especially Knowledge and participation. 
The least squares means analysis showed that the variables in the model 
accounted for much of the variance in the anemia score. Age, especially 
65-69, proved to be a significant predictor of anomia such that recently 
retired people ' tended to be more anomic than non-retired people or those 
over 70. Only a small number of people in this sample were still 
working. The fact that those forced to retire had lower anomia scores 
might reflect the. notion that other variables affected the anomia score 
of those who retired volunt^-rlly, i**. h*alth, loss of kin, etc. 

Also a significant predictor of low anomia was the I-B score. This 
finding Is consistent with the literature of alienation and anomia thit 
points out the importance of perceiving the value of an* Capacity to 
expect successful outcomes and take steps ^o achieve those rewards, 
social learning theory leads one to believe that onily as one percaives 
generalized expectancies for control can one actively pursue behavioral 
' alternatlvo8»enhai>clng the desired outcome. According to social learning 
theory, .if the anomic person lacks Internallty, as this study Indicates, 
he most likely will not seek a learning situation designed to change his/ 
perceptions. The fact, however, that a number of anomic people partici- 
pated in these workshops Is a positive retort to the notion that externally 
motivated /alienated and anomic people will not seek action to ameliorate 
their situation. 
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Another iaqiortant oonelu8loaM»a that the ag^ are a hetercgeiMPus 
9X0UP of individuals whose anemia scores fora no bread significant 
^pa«»rn. The owrviliaearlty of the results within nest of the indepen- 
dent yarlahi^ suB^rts the notion of diversity. 

«iat race, ineom, anJ^ucatlon were significantly related to 
anoola seems to support the theoretical notioos which speak of the rela- 
tionship of the generalised expectancies for Int^jgration th«' are reflec- 
' ^ ^ schlevement. ^he oorrelatten 

en^is indicated that nonwhites imd higher anomla scores, which would 
N/fellow the theoretical literature. However, the predicted means in this 
^ . study showed that nonwhites were less anemic than whites. In essence, 
the diversity between groups in the sampfe and within the variables ' 

theBwelvestfiM to confound any qeneraliaationafei«afej»£jh^ ^ ^j^^, 

- ggP -fiO ' 1n^ > m ;luMlon, it>^9«iirthat any prediction from demogrsphlc 
variables would be presumptuous. Kather it can be more reasonably stated 
that the strong correlations of education, knowledge, participation and 
the predictive value of one's 1-E score indicate an important pattern 
supporting notions of social learning theory. This pattern is further 
support for tM schema outlined in Chapter 2 of this study, i.e. the 
Input of educational progtawning for Inhancing feelings of internal con- 
trol in late life is a means for Increasing awareness and strengtheixing 
skills for more positive adaptation. 



Itelation shipg Between Respondent Charaneristics 
• and Pret.s t Level of Life Satiafaction i ' 

The hypothesis that there was no Jelationship between life satis- 
faction and many personal chara<;teristi;c8 Vas rejected even though not 
one variable i roved to be a significant; predictor of life satisfaction 
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sefires* As stated 4ii the review of literatare, li£e satisfaction is a 
Boltidimnsional cortstraet synonyaous with psychological well-being. 
Beeause of its awltidiwensionality, the effort in this study to uni- 
diMnsionalise the construct proved less than satisfactory. 

However, significant correlational relationships were found similar 
to those in anemia and intemal-ejcternal control. In addition to being 
highly related to each other, a number of common variables emerged as 
. Ijivorttot in understanding relationships » political knowledge. Income, 
political participation, organisational activities, housing, education 

and health. > . ' * 

These variables were all signif icanUy related to each other and 

r ,„,i w l H tfitfin f r i W fc'ffrfl^r* >^i>«-<»n«Kipa to life satisfaction . 

. Thii set of relationships is supportive of the activity theory notions 
that speak of well-being as related to amounts of social participation 
and continued activity in late life. All the activity variables w^re 
significantly related to each o«ter indicating that those who are active 
m organlsatloilal activities tend to be active also in political, educa^ 
tional and leisure activities. Related to these activity variables, the 
demographic variables of housing, age, marital status, edu'^atlon, inbome, 
and h^ilth were significantly related to at least one of the other vari- ^ 
ables. indeed, organizational activities .were strongly related to housing 
(r - -.^5), age (r - -.25), and education (r « .22). Political activities 
were strongly related to housing (r - -.43) , age (r » -.19) , marital 
status (r - -.23), education (r - .55), Income (r - .55) and health 
(r » -.24). Educational activity was strongly related to housing (r » -.28) 
marital status (r - -.21). and age (r - -.21). Leisure actl ties were 
strongly related to age (r « -.32) and education (r - .21). Interestingly. 



hMlth, r«oe, religion, ooeupatien, and aw were not significanUy 
related to levels of aotlvlty. 

in mmMtizinq it is ii^tant again to note the interrelatlonehip 
. ot the depend«Mt variables and% in turn, the Bieaning of these reUtion- 
ships as they support the activity theory and the literature related to 
life satisfaction. As stated in the literature, it is the eodi^cinents 
of <every4ay life that constitute seasures of life satisfaction. The" 
variables of health, housing, and activities are therefor^ consistently 
routed to life satisfaction, in addition, the social-psychological . 
vAriables, ancnia and internal-external locus of oont i^l, were siynifi- 
_ °^fe^y go^fttiiil nu nsl liirrtaiua which indicates the iinportan<ie of 
perceived belonging and personal efficacy in assessing one's life satis- 
faction.' 

aglationships Between R espondent Characteristi cs and *^ 
Preteat Lav el of IntQmal-Extern«l"S;;tror ~ 

As discussed in the preceding data analysis section and in the con- 
ceptual framework, it was the intention oi this study to measure levels 
of internal-external control and attempt to enhany feelings of internality 
in the^participants in the workshop group, it can be stated that this 
positive goal was achieved with many interesting relationships. 

The Pearson product moment correlations showed strong relationships 
betweeft income, education, heaig», political knowledge and activity 
levels and measures of 1-E. Just as in the correlational analysis of life 
satisfaction and anemia, those variables continued to hold their streng^ 
of correlation with l-E. indeed, l-E was more consistently related to 
the activity levels than either of the other two depet^dent variables. 
These relationships, while not predictive of certain behaviors, did ahow 




directionality such that tha researchars can say that tha higher onaja 
level of X-B. t;he hlghor one's lev«l°of activity and life satisfaction. 
Xt cottld also be said that the higher one's level of education, incoae 

vd aelf-ratod health, the higher o|w;|8 awore^n Jl^^ 

The leiwt sqoares means analysis showed a nunbac of variables to be 
significant In predicting ^jB^res. When controlled for the effects 
of tha otwar variables, one's aiioaia score proved to be the aost signifi- 
cant predictor of I-B scores such that as one became more eunomic, one 
had higher levels of Internal control. As discussed earlier, this was , 
oectalnly consistent with rosearcilj* showing the Impact of belonging, 
eaUafactlon and feelings of access to. goal substitution as r^ated to 

♦ 

neasures of. internal control. 

Also found to be significant were the variable', housing and whether 
or not one was forced to retire. Housing was not significantly corr*\ated 
with I-Bi but in the regression, housing shoWed its strength as important 
In a person's perception of control over his/her environment such that 
those person, who were not institutionalised showed significantly more 
' internality than those in the nursing home settings. This is consistent . ^ ^ 
with Wolk and Kurtz' (1975) research as well as that by Felton and Kahana (1974) 
which showod the Impact of situational constraints upon levels o£ inte-nality. 

The researchers were surprisej}. by one of the predictor variables- 
forced retirement. It was expected that those who were forced to retire 
would score lower on internality than those who voluntarily retired. 
For this aanple/ however, the opposite was true. 

The researchers offer no other explanation for this surprise rela- 
tionshlp e^iqept that the group differences and effects had much impact 
on the overall I-B measure, i.e. the differences bet)«en sample groups 
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Moountod for mob of the varianeo in foreod rotir«ORt noanirM* 
S^peMrato gn^p ragraaaions %iara not aaalyaad ao a nora oooplata anplana-* 
tloa oaaaot ba offarad* " ^ — ■ 



Wim analyaiag tha foiur dinanaioM of X«6 atudiad in thla inrojaot, 
it anwirad tha^f paraoaal control and political control vara tha 
atxon«aat dinenaiona for thia ^^aiipla* control . idaology «aa aignificantly 

ralatad to political knoifladgat being fOMla/aad education, w^ll aa 

t 

anonia, life eatiffacUon and, of couraa, the. total x^z acala (r « «75). 
Zntarpareoaal control ma related to political activity, political 
knowledge, eduoation. health* job pt^or to retircneat and the three depen- 
dant variablea, especially X-B Kx n .56) ^-. The personal control dimension 
waa significantly related to each of the 'activity variables t polititfitl 
knoifladge, educatiotf, inccoe, and the dependent variables^^especially I«fi 
(r « aaS)e Political v^ntrol ma significantly related to each of the 
activity variables, education, inccme, and thll^dependent variables, 
specially I-*Je (r • .^De These dinenaions were not examined in the 
least squares analysis, but further research could explore t^e strength 
of particulai^^dimensions and old age* *^ . 

Hence, for the variable I«*E, there were a number of 
variables which were stron9ly correlated with each other. • As 
in the variables, anemia and life satisfaction, the activity variables 
ware stj?ong as well as political Knowledge, housing, edulration and income. 
These variables are indicators of control rele'/ant behavior and for pur«» 
poses of this study, the fact that they were so strongly related to 
intemality is evidence of the need to provide more options and achivi** 
tied for older adults and to give them new educational skills with which 
to make more knowledgeable decisions/ 
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'SbB Influence of th« Itogkahop Swieu on 
roolinqg of AncPia ^ 

Tt inttirtriitiMll that there ywxld be a significant decrease in 
anooia anong the wprkshop participants following the workshops and that 
there would be no change in the Anemia levels 6f non«iparticipants* * 
Analysis of the date revealed that there was a slight decrease in 
ancsiia awmg workshc^ participants but the difference between pretest 
Slid posttest anoBda scores was not significant at the «05 li»vel* What 
was not anticipated was the increase in anemia within the control groHp* 
One location group registered a significant increase in anemia* 

Perhaps the most logical eaqplanation for the lack of a significant 
decrease in anemia within the esqperimentel group was the limited time 
period for the workshops (seven one<*and-6ne*halfrto-two«hour sessions) » 
Attitudes acquired over a. long period of time ar^ not changM easily* 
Also the content of the workshops addressed the ideas imbedded in the 
anemia scale only indirectly* A mere deliberate attenqpt to dispel the 
•tayths surrounding the anomia syndrome might have produced different 
results* ' . 

it seems hardly reasonable to expect that the control groupa will 

continue to become more and mpre anomic over time. There must be a 

♦ 

••ceiling" at some point in time. A postsiible explanation of the increase 
in anomia within the control groups during the period of the study might 
in fact, have been a reaction to being asked to ooiiq;>lete the posttest 
(an activity i^ich required Un^ and effort and of fered little gratifi- 
cation t6 the respondent). 
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tim Inflttwoa of the Wprtohope on Pealiiw 
of LHo Sfttlgfaotioo 

Co^XusioM relaUhg to ohahgM In lifo satUfMtion did not ounwrt 

the oonoqptual ttmwotk eetebl^Ahed for the etudy. Although partleipatil:e 

In the liorluihqpe 8ho%«od a alight inoreaae in life eatiefaotion, the 

dif ferenotte betiMen protest a^d poetteat life satiefaetion ecoree iiere 

not significant at the level ohosen for rejecting the hypothesee. The 

non«partioipants registered a decrease in life satisfaction. The eiq^ana* 

tions given for the nonsignificant decrea^ in anemia could.be applied to 

the lack of a significant increase in life satisfaction for the wrkshop" 

participants, the slight decrease in Ixm satisfacUon among the non* 

participants might be explained in part by the same rationale used above 

to explain the increase Uf anomia among the control groups* It was 

concluded that the workshops «(ere ineffective in influencing a significant 

increase in life satisfaction among the participants in this study. 

' The Influence of the Workshops on Feelings of 
Xntemal'^Bxtemal Control . 

Conclusions relating to internal-<external control (I«E>. did support 
the conceptual framework developed for the study* There was a significant 
increasit in internal control within the experimental group and slight* 
but non^-stgnif leant decrease within the control gi(Oup* 

Internal control^ is defined as the perception of one^s o%m actions 
and thereby under person^tf control, ^Aereas external cpntrol is de fined ^-"^ 
as the. perception of positive and/or negative events as being unrelated 
to one^s own behavior and therefore beyond personal control (Pelfers, 1968)* 

An examination of the subdimensions of the I<-E scale revealed that 
one experimental location group showed a significant increase in control 
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idaolegy. Om ««ierW»^al looaicion froup showed a Bignlfic«i»t=^i«^^o 
in peroonal oontzol and the larger, eKperlawntal 9^P eijonq with the tm 
agperiaytal looatigrijfl^^ slKwwd signteiflant Inc^asea in political 
oontrel. There were no. signillioant ehangea within the control groups. 

The workshops wer^ fooused upon the eitisen's role in poblic affairs 
and the content dealt «^th the basio idea that the indivitbtal can hav^- 
an iivaot on the gevernoiantal process. This fact nay account for the 
significant increase in i^rnal control and in the subdimensions of 
political control among the'ymrkshop participants. It was concluded that 

the workshops did have a positive influence on workshop participants' 

l\ ■ ' * • ■ 

level of ^nt^mal-external odpttrol. 

\ 

• . ' \ ' ■ . • • ' • 
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UDdings of this study provide a muaber of iaqportent iflvlioa* 
tions for individuals^ ageaoies and orfanisations oonberned with eduea- 
tioa for/about older adults. Th^ aajor foous of this study ms to pro 
vide iaforMtion skills ai|d techaispiss relevant to enhanciog levels of 
internal control in older adults, it was thought that if older indlvid*- 
uals could increase their levels of ooaqpetence in areas of concern rele- 
vant to deoision-ttaking in their social environment, they could begin 
toyegain more self-confidence and self-esteem as they continue to cw^ 
^iljiute to themselves and their comnunity. With this renewed confidence 
and self-esteem, they would achieve higher levels of life satisfaction 
and regain a s^nse of belonging and topefulness, 

Evidence frcm thi? study shows that an educational experience 
designed to increase knowledge of the political proceto and" provide an 
opportunity for interaction with peers can significantly enhance internal 
locus of control in older adults. The. implication here is that such 
success in altering behavior patterns justifies the need for more educa- 
tional programs for older adults which provide new options for growth 
and contributions to the community. Of further importance is that 
changes occurred in people from a variety of housing situations and in 
people feom diverse Jjackgrounds, Also, the myth relating to the dlffl- 
-oulties for older adults to alter behavior patterns seems to be rebuked 
with evidence £rom this study. Indeed, in a relatively short period of 
time (seven w«#ks), significant changes were made in perceptions t>f 
people abo^t their expectancies for success and capacity to feel powerful 
in the outcomes" relevant to their lives. 
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The findings o< this^ study should proyids a challenge to educational 
ptogramairs and service providers to take a proactive position in design- 
ing opportunit^jis £o^ their older clients. OftentiBss* programs are 
dosigied only toTmeet ioBnediate coping conoernst i«e« diet* health, 
physical fitness* etc* While these are^ very important* the success of 
this study points to the value of providing a process by which3blder people 
can gain stronger long-term knowledgeable involvement in the oonnunity* 
With such new or renewed strength of commitmnt and contribution* the ^ 
old labels of «iseless* incompetent and sick can be changed to vital* 
important and* influential • ^ 

The findings of this study should contribute to the body of knowledge 
relating to continuing education for the'qiiLder adult. The social recon- 
struction nyodel used in the study would seem to be an appropriate one for 
estploring Lim impact of planned educational activities upon internal- 
external dontrol. * • * 

The jfact that significant changes did occur in intemal%external 
control lm:>r^ participants in the workshops would indicate that internal- 
externrfll control is not a fully structured product of past experiiinces 
and preJent circumstances. It can be changed « Similarly* it may be 
possible to effect significant positive changes in anemia and life 
satisfabtlon fbiong oldejr adults if deliberate efforts are made to 
addrestf the underlying causes within the framework of the learning 
situation and sufficient time is made available for change to occur. 
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KSOONMMCATXC^ FOR PURtHBR RESEARCH 
/ 

This study involved only a small selected segment of the aged pojw 
la^ion In ^hj State %i£ North Carolina, it Is sugge^ed tiiat additional 
eqplrloal studies be conducted' to Verify the findings .and conclusions 
reached. I ' • • 

« . . • 

An effort should be made to develop.' a variety of educational 

activities fOr/wlth older adults and measured Influence of these 
♦ciivities on such social-j>sychol<||^l variables as lootis of control, 
life satisfaction, anomia^ morale ,*etc. • 
, ^ future studies, it is reoonmended that ^slderation be given to 
^teniatlve approaches to data analysis, Step-wise multiple, regression 
might conceivably provide more insight irfto the amount of variance in ' 
locus of control, life. satisfaction and anomla that can be attributed to 
specific independent variables. 

In studies similar to the one reported here, it would be interesting 
'^to know the degree to which nhe workshop leader (teacher) influences 
changes in feelings of well-being, it would be interesting also to 
examine the effects of interaction patterns and the effects of the group 
Itself upon 8u<;h changes. '■^ 
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I W Pi tiite rMqamioy distribution of roqpmdonts^ {»artiel«aj'ioii 

ill osgftttisations b:^ naab4t md poroont (H » ^U) 



te9aii4**tioA0 




plttbe 



• Choroh 

8port8 clubs 

Sonios eltlMn elub^ 
. V«t«rana clubs 
' Fwm. ot*^uiisations ■ ^ - ' ^ • 

/)Pref«asional or aoadaBie organisations 
Other 





.5 
19 
100 

9 
S8 

2 

4 
17 



Psfoantages total 'Over 100 due to multiple responses. 
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Appendix Table 2* Frequency dlsteibution of respondents toy level of 
organisiitionel pai^tlcipation by nwber end peroent 
, (H • 111) 



• ^ 



Le^l of OrganisatlWl ij^rtleipation* ^"h \ % ^ 







♦ 








Hi«b ^ 








16 


14 


Medium 








61 


S5 










31 


28 


None 








3 


3 


Total 








111 


100 


r 













Hiqh, more than three organisations i medium^ 2 or 3 organisations! 



ioi## 1 organisation! none^r^ no organisations « 



\ 
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Appendix Table 3* Frequency distribution of respondents' participation 
in educational activities during the imst year by 
f ^ number and percent (K » 111) 



Educational Activity ^ 


N 




Self 'Planned learning projectfil ^ 




34 


Job skills y 


6 


S 

• 


Hobbies and recreation 


38 . 


34 


HeligiOn# morals r ethics 


52 


47 


General eduction (history^ art, math» etc.) 


33 


. 30 


Home and family life ' " 


16 


14 


Personal development 


30 


27 


Current events # public affairs, etc* 


31 


28 


Agriculture 


* * 2 ^ 


2 



^Percentages total over lUO due tip multiple responses. 
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Appendiji Table 4. -Frequeney distribution of reapondents by level of ' 
eduibatiMal aotivityi suiaber and peroent (M • IIV)^ 



tevel of fiducetioMl Activity* 


H 




High activity 


1$ 


13 


Mediun activity 


43 




horn activi.ty 




23 


Mo activity 




2S 


Ttotal 


111 1 


100 



Hi9h» more thaii three. activities i aradium, two to three activitieei 
low, one activityi no activity, 0 activities. 
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' «l9emll» ^la $• fWency distribution of respondents' participation 

In leisure aetlylrtles by nuidser and percent (ir • III) 



leisure Activities 

Play bridge or chess 

Beml, 9olt or plan tennis ^* 
- Dance 

Play nusleal Insjtrunent 

Write stories, essays / plays 

Attend Issues oriented lectures pr discussions 

Participate in organised learning situations 

Read books for pleasure. . \ 

travel \ 
Visit art imiseums and gallerxds \ 
Attend music ot dance concerts * 
; Visit regularly with friends 
Play games^-monopoly, bingo, checkers, etc. 
Talk with friends on telephone 
Read newspapers or magasinHs 
Match television 

Conqpose nmsio ^ 

Paint, draw or sculpt 

Just be alone * 

Mork as a volunteer 

Tutor children 

work on hobbies or crafts 

Do' housekeeping or cooking 

Sit in the sun • 

Attend .sporting events 

Other 



N 


% 


2S 


•J 


8 


■r 


11 


in 






6 


' 5 


6 




33 


in 


19 




4 


&7 


42 




23 


21 


40 


1A 


76 


AA 


42 


IS 


91^ 


A9 
04C 


93 


OH 


101 






1 


17 


15 


i>9 


5? 


49 


^ 44 


5 


\. 5 


4C 


3S 


74* 


67 ^ 


37 


33 


19 


17: 


12 


* 11 



.Percentages total . w 100 due to multiple responses. 
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ADpendix Table 6. Frequency 'distribution of respondents by . level of 
****** • leiwire activity participation, nuaber and percent 



(N • 111) ^ 



Level of Iieisure Activity* 


N 


% 


High 


49 


'44 


Modiua 


54 


49 




8 


7 


' Total 


ill 


100 



•High, more than nine activities, medium, six to eight activities, 
lovf, five or fewer activities. 






AppendiK Table 7. Frequency distribution of reajpondents by oectvatlcHi 
prior to retlrenent by mndber' and piaroent (M - ill) 



Occupaf.lon Priot to Rdtirbaent 




N 


'% 


^ ProfewlOMl 




31 


28 


Manager 


• 


S 


7 


Clericill 

ft 




15 


13 


^Operative 




15 


13 


Servioo 




19 


17 ' 


•• 

Housewife ' 




. 13 


12 ' 


H Ho responee 




10 


10 










Total 




111 


100 



Appendix Tabl« 8« 



mquMoy di8tribtttien of respmdentd^ 
in ppllUca activities doriim past 
nuniber and percent (N m III) 




ipatior 
years by 



Pelitieal Aotiviticis 


N 


% 




IQ 


,9 


a^^amIi^ a iM%l.ifelc!Al dinner 


21 


19 


Pemittee nSnie w pe useo xn naae nmiM 


21 


19 


AttMpted to convince people to vote for 




35 




Mentionen preserence *or canaMM^w ui 


52 . 


47 


^ convereatioAs 


nqfiiT mnancnax con^ruwiuwiut w 


29 


26 


or candidate 


owe political chores during election 


18 . 


16 


canpaign 


VOted^ 


71 


64 


Joined a political party 


14 


13 


Attended neeting of a political party 


18 


16 


BecsM a aenber of a political party 


7 


6 


Been a candidate for office 


2 


2 


written letters to legislators or' ^ 


31 


28 


newspapers 


Signed a petition 


24 


22 


Mad one or sore books about politics 


.19 


17 


None ^ 


17 


6. 



Awendia Tobl© #. Pta«a^ diatrlbution of respondents b^' level of 
• political activity, number and percent <N - ill) 

tevel of Political Activity* 



IU«h 

Nsdiun 

horn 

V^inq Specialist 



Total 





10 


9 


29 


26 


. 38 


35 


17 


;5 


17 


IS 






111 


100 



10. tJ^Si JKLllJU.'t?!" ""»f"~' ~«"»« «~t to .ight «Uvitie., 



14t» 



Appandiii T«bX« 10, JPrwjwney dietriJwtlon o£ resp^Mies to (lueBtioiui, 
related to political toowW?® )V ftumber and 
peroent (H • 11|.) 



Political Knowledge guostion 



Response 



Yes 



*Pbrcenta9e8 total over 100 due to maltiple responses. 



Do you know hoiTyour city qmmxnmnt. ia 
organlMd? 


48 


43 


63 


57 


Do you know the name of the Director of 
the No Co Division on Aging? 


la 

V 


16 


93 


e4« ' 


Do you know the name of the Director of 
your county Council on Aging? ^ 


26 


23 , 


65 


77 


DO you know what ^'Carolina Action** is? 




23 


85 


77 


Do you know the names of your county 
ccomissioners? 


^2 


29 


79 


71 


Do ,you know the name of the precinct 
leado"* of your political party? 

I* * 

« 


20 


18 


91 


82 


Do you know the names of your local 
representatives on the C. State 
Assembly? 


38 


i4 


73 


• 

67 


Do you know the names of your N. C* 
U. Senators and Congressmen? 


53 


48 


SO 


52 



-.voWf .... . 
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*k»«»d4» Table U. Nun seoras •control idoole«y"« pretest » postteet, 
variaiMe end t values by evperlaental and control 
Vfoups 



Gtantrol Ideology 
^test Poettast 



Control (>»>4Q) 



3.67 
3.2S 



.35 
1.06 



3.50 
3.54 



.89 
.83 



f • * 



MS 



Oroup I 

Control {ttmi) 
Bxp (K-13) 



2.80 
2.69 



.70 
1.06 



2.00 
, 3.15 



1.00 

ia4 



MS 
N8 



group il ' 

Control (tt>10) 
B«p (|»>11) 



3.90 
3.26 



.10 
1.35 



3.80 
3.53 



.40 
1.12 



MS 



Group m 

* Control (M-10) 
Sup {W-14) 



3.50 
3.50 



.50 
.26 



3.80 
3.92 



.17 
.07 



MS 
2.80* 



group IV 

control ('4«6) 
BMP (tt*i) 



J3 
..00 



;i7 

.00 



3.00 
4.00 



2.80 
.00 



NS 
MS 



Jroup V 



Control (M-7) 3.86 .14 

EKp (N-12) 3.00 1.82 



3.57 
3.17 



.28 
1.24 



US 
MS 



Significant at .05 level. 
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Tat»l0 13. Ntan acores "personal eontrol^^t pretest t posttest^ 
varianee and t values by enperlMntal and control 
froiips 

__ —4 ■ — 



Personal Oeatzol 



tpsttaat 



Var 



Var 



Total tteottp 

- control (»>48) 



4.15 
3.76 



1.19 
1.89 



4.0 
4.21 



1.65 
1.55 



N8 
'h8 



Oroup I 

Control (N>5) 
Bxp (»>13) 



3.00 
2.69 



2.00 
1.40 



2.40 
3.00 



^ .80 

2.00 



NS 
MS 



Grow II 

Control (M-10) 
Bxp (»*15) 



4.70 
4.13 

\ 



.90 4.80 .40 'v 

1.84 4.40 2.11 



MS 



Group III 

control (»>10) 
Bxp (N-14) 



4.00 
4.4'i 



.67 
.26 



3.50 
4.57 



J.. 17 
.'1 



Group IV , 

Control (N-6) 
Bxp (1^9) 



4. SO 
4.67 



.70 
.25 



3.50 
4.78 



4.30 
.19' 



NS 



Croup V 

Control (»»7) 
B)qp (»>12) 



3.86 
3.00 



2.14 
2.90 



4.00 
4.42 



1.33 
.63 



2.61* 



Si^ificant at .05 level. 



*W«d4« 13. N«aa soores -poUtlcaX ointrol". pretest, pesttest. 

varianee and t valuta by «veriaM^tal ami eoatrol 



-A. 



FoXiUeia* Control * 

I 

gretast P^tteat 
V Vai V yax 



totatl Grow 

Control (R-48) 
'(l»>C3) 



1.50 
1.81 



1.03 
.93 



1.66 
2.17 



^.12 
1.11 



2.00* 



Croup I 

Control t»>S) 
BMP (M-13) 



1.20 
1.31 



1.20 
.S6 



1.60 
1.69 



..30 
.90 



9 



Croup 11 

control (M-IO) 
Sup (IN15) 



2.10 
1.93 



.99 
1.35 



2.10 
2.13 



.77 
l.SS 



MS 



Group m 

Control (N>10) 
Zxp (N-14) 



.90 
2.14 



_ A 



.54 
.90 



1.20 
2.78 



1.07 
.18 



2.31* 



Croup IV 



control (Nf6) 1.67 1.47 

B3IPMN-9) 1.89 1.11 



1.50 
2.89 



1.90 
.11 



N8 
2.7/* 



Group V 



Oontarol (!i»7) .86 .14 

BMP <l»»12) 1.75 .56 



1.29 
1.50 



.90 
1.36 



NS 
NS 



Significant at .05 level. 
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ij TCiB » TO AWr OP TUB fOLUMZIIQ 



APPROPIOATB lOHNPOllSBB. 



40. 



ZN MMT.XXtlD or II008I1IG 00 tOO 



4. 

». 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 



NBi'8/«0Mai'S CLUBS 
MUTXOUt CtUSS 
CZVZC CUIB8 

SPOIOS CLUBS ' ' 

8BNZ0R CXTZBSM CLUBS 
VBTBRMM MEBTZtlOS ' . 

'ARM ORQANIZAnoil'S NB8TZN08 A • 

pro^bsszoim:. or acaopuc orqamzzatzoms 
other (plba8b u8t) 



1. 
3. 
9. 
4. 
8. 
6. 



tojrou DO Amr OP THB pollowzng at least 

f/KM A N0IITH7 



ZN A^RBnRBNBNT OOMPLBX 

ZN My«aini honb 

ZN Mr CRZU>RBN*S BOMB 
ZN A PRtBID'S aOHB 
ZN A NURSZNG BQNB 
OTHBR (PUA8B OBSCRXBB) 



NARZTAL STATUS? 



14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 



19. 



23. 

24. 



27. 



PLAY BRZOQB OP. CHBSS 
BOWL, QOU», OR PUV TSMNXS 
DANCB 

PLAY A NUSZCAIi^TRUMENIL « 
WRITE SHORT STORZBSv NOVELS OR 
ESSAYS ^ ^ 

ATTEND ZSSUBS-oitnMralo DI8CUSSX(X(S7 
LECTURES ' ^ 

^ 2Q««JPARTtCZP^T8 ZN ORGANiZED LEARNING 
SITUATIONS 

READ BOOKS FOR PLEASURE 
TRAVEL 

CO TO ART MUSEUMS AND OALLBRIES ' 
ATTEND MUSIC OR OANCE CONCERTS 
aa. VZSZT REGULARLY NITH FRIENDS 
28^ PLAY GAMES - MpNOPQXjT, BINGO, 
CHECKERS, BTC> 

TALK WITH FRIENDS ON THE TELEPHONE 
RPAO NOfSPAPBRS «)R MAGAZINES 
WATCH TELBVISKW ^\ ^ 
'<^^POSE MUSIC * 
PAtNT, DRAW, OR SCULPT 
JUST BE ALONE ■,. 
WORK, AS A VOLUNTEER 
TUT<» CHILDREN 
^ WM. (M HOBBIES OR CRA5TS 

^ 36. *pO IjOUSEKSBPIWJ AND COOKING 
^ 37. SI| ZN THB SUN 
^ 38. ATTEND SPORTING EVENTS 
X 0TN8R <PUyVSE LIST) 



.1. NARRZED 
2. NEVER MARRZBD 
NZOONED 

4. DIVORCED 

5. SEPARATED 



42. HON OLD ARE YOU? 

1; BELOW 60 

2. 60 - 6* 

3. 65 - 69 

4. 70 - 74 
'5. 75 - '7» 

6. ' 80 - 84 

7. 85-90 

8. OVER 90 




30.' 

— 32. 
■1- 

34. 
35. 



J 




(1) 



184 
41. 



1* 

a. MttB 



44. nCMB CBBOCnB 

HI scw o oT i 



HSQBBST I2VBL VpQ 



45. 



1. ■ US8 TUMI 4V8 OMS 

a. sra » era mm 

3. 9fB to iiw oum 

4. '^H»» 8C8O0(b DZnUMft 

5. "^2 mB8 Cr 00U86B 
«. ^Z* or CQLM Qg 

7. w mBM OBOOBB 

8. OOCtORM. UMSBB 

9. POST OOCTOiwa. 8WW ■ 

MAT X8 yom'^IBSBMT 18VBX. OT FMUU 
XmCOMB? 

1. BELOW 

a. 9 1,000 - $ 2,9W 

3. $ 3,000 - 9 5,999 

4. 9 6,000 - 9 8,999 

5. 9 9,000 - 911,999 

- «. 912,000 - 914,999 

7. 915,000 - 919,999 

8. OVBR 920,0(M> 



a. WM X8 ran meat 

\ 

1. vnzTB .-^ . 

a. Mf»^ • 

3. MdSSXCM XMDXMI ^ 

4. OWHWBH. 

47. NdM 18 ««» BBUOIOW 

1. NBTROOZST ^ 

a. BlUnXST 

3. ra888«TBiaAli , ^ 

4. BPI8C0(PAXi 

5. OtHBR PB0XBSTMIT 

6. OBHXSB 

7. CATHOXdT '..^ 

8. OTRBR 

9. HONS _i» 

48. BOW DO yOO SATB tOtSk CWB WklX. 
BBALIH XHtWHMItZe ' TO OV^BBS 
mm MS? 

1. BXCBLUNT 

2. GOOD 

3. FAIR _ 

4. POOR _ 



49. MAT 18 YOUR PRBSBNT JOB OR ARS YOU RETZRSD7 



XT YOU ARB RBTZREDt 

SO. WHAT WAS YOUR J<» BBFOBB RBTZRBHBMT? 

« 

ui« mn YOU FoncED to sbtirb? 

S2« liQUU) YOU LXXB TO STIU BE HQfUOMG? 
93 « ARB YOU SATISFIED NOT WOSKINQ? 



YBS 



MUCH OP THB POLLOWIMG EDOCATICKAL ACTIVITIB8 HAVE YOO TAKBH PART XM DORIIW THE PA8T 
YBAR7 

54. SSLP-PIAMIIED liAlWXHO PROJECTS X» HOME, NEXOHBOBJWOO, CHURCH, OR WORK 

55, PROGRAMS RELATED TO JOB SKILLS — ' 

58. PKOORAHS RELATED TO BOBBXBf AHD RBCRBATXOH 

$7. PROGRAHS RELATED TO RBLXGXOK, IIC»ALS <» BTHXC8 

58. PROGRAMS REtATBD TO GBHBRAL BDOCATXOM (HXSTORY. MATH, SOCXOUWY, ART 

HISTORY, ETC.). ^ 



<2) 



PKjqMM^ RBXAT8D TO BONS AND FMUU LZVB ^ 

' srs»iirLr~'^s^ 

M. PDOORMIS RBIATBD TO pmUBNT BVB«TS« POKJC tfrAXBS OR CIKZBNS8ZP ' _ 
^ 6a. PROQlMlttl RELATED -TO AOKrCdLTORB 

«}. HAVE WO TAKEN A COtmsS OR O0UR8S8 fOk CRBDXT ZK THE PAST YEAR? ^ 

64. ARF YOU RB0Z8TBKED TO VOTE? 

«VB VOU DOME AHV OP THE POLLOWIHC Wllllttr THE LAsi TW> YEARS? 

65. GZV8N A POUTZCAL SPBBPH 

66. ATTBMD6D A POLZTZCAI. OZlOiER 

67. POWTTBO YOUR HAHE TO BB OSEDW THE NEMSPaIpeR OR THE RADIO ' ^ 

66. lUBmONED PRSPERE>CE8 POR POtXTICAL CAMDZDATBS IM CONVBRSATIOlO 
70. GIVEN PIHAMCiAL OOMTRIBUrXONS TO A PARTY OR pAHDIDATE 

Vl. DONE POLXTICAI. PARTY CHORES DURING AN BLBCTljjN CAMPAIGN 

7^. VOTED 

73. \ JOINED A POUTICAI. PARTY , ' 

74. ATTENDED ANY MEETINGS OP A POLITICAL PARTY 
7$. BECOME A MEMBER OP A POLITICAL PARTY COMMITTEE 

76. BEEN A CANDIDATE POR CWTICB 

77. NRITTEN LETTERS TO LEGISLATORS OR NEWSPAPER EDITORS 

78. SIGNED A PETITION 

n, READ ONE OR MORE BOOKS ABOUT POUTICS ^ 
80. DECK NUMBER I \ 



1 I 



YES • \ MO 



BOW PAMIUAR ARE YOU WITH THE POUOWING PACTS? \ 
4. DO YOU KNOW HOW YOUR CITY GOVERNMENT IS 0RGANIEED7 ^ 

** W aSiNgT* ™^ DIRECTOR OP YOUR LOCAL COUNCIL \~" 

. ERIC - • 1 ' ' 



\ 



.»■,'.. 1 I • • V ' 

• • > I ^\ 



7, 00 «0U KHOW WHAT 'cyi^iUKA ACTION" Z8? 

e. 00 YOU KNOW THE NWffi OP YOORSMOMTY 0C3MMI8SX<WB887 



YB8 MO 




DO YOU KNOW THE NAME OP THB PRraiCT LEADER Of TOUR POLITICAL 



10. DO YOU KNOW THB NAMES OT YOUR UJCAL RSPRKENTATIVBS IN THE STATE 
ASSBM&LY? 

11* DO YOU XNOH THE NAMES OP YOUR NORTH CAROUNA U.S. SENATORS AND 
CONGRESSMAN? 



POR THB fOLWWlNC QUESTIONS PLEASE CIRCfj* THE APPROPRIATE NUMBER IN THB COLUMNS 
DESCRIBING HON YOU PEEL REGARDING THE STATBIENT. THB CATEGORIES OP RESPONSE ARB AS 
POLLONSt 

S - STR0W3LY AGREE 

4 • AGREE 

3 - UNDECIDED 

2 ^ DISAGREE 

1 STRONGLY DISAGREE 



I2« IN SPITE OP WHAT SCm PBOI'LB SAY> THB U>T OP 
THE AVERAGE MAN IS GETTING WORSE. 



(CIRCLE <m POR EACH QUESTION) 
5 4 3 2 X t 



13, IT'S HARDLY PAIR TO BRING CHILDREN INTO TOE t \ ^ ^ 
WORID WITH THB WAY THINGS tOOK POR THB PUTURE. 5 4 3 2 X 

14. NOWADAYS A PERSON HAS TO LIVE PRETTY MUCK POR ^ , ^ i 
rODM Al© LET TOMORROW TAKE CARE OP ITSBLP. 5 4 3 2 X 



1 



15. THESE DAYS A PERSON DOESN'T REALLY KNOW WHO 
HE CAN COUNT CH. 

le. THERE IS LITTLE USE WRITING TO PUBLIC OPPICIALS 
BECAUSE <»^EN THEY AREN'T REALLY INTERESTED IN 

THB PIWBLBMS OP THB AVERAGE MAN» 5 4 3 2 1 

HERE ARB SOME STATEMENTS ABOUT UPE IN GENERAL THAT PEOPLE PEEL QIHWRENTLY ABOUT. 
HOULD YOU READ EACH STATEMENT ON THE LIST, AND IP YOU AGREE WITH IT, PUT A CHECK 
MARK IN THB SPACE UNDER -AGREE-- IP YOU DO NOT AGREE WITH A STATEMENT. PUT A 
CHECK MARK IN THB S ^jCZ UNDER -DISAGREE-* IP YOU ARE NOT SURE ONE WAY OR TOE OTHER. 
PUT A CHECK MARK IN THB SPACE UNDER " PLEASE BE SURE TO ANSWER EVERY QUESTION ON 
THB LIST. N 



AGREE DISAGREE 7 



17. * AS I GROW OLDER, THINGS SEEM BETTER THAN I 

THOUGHT THEY WOULD BE* 

18. I HAVE GOTTEN MORE CF THE BREAKS IN LIPE THAN 
MOST W THE PEOPLE I KNOW. 

19. THIS IS THE DREARIEST TXMiS A LIPS, 
20* I AM JUST AS HAPPY AS WHKN I WiVS YOUNGER 

(4) 

ERIC 
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a. mr UPS awu) bb iuppzer than xt is nqh. oiawwB 

23. itllESB MIS tHB BBST YBAM OP NT XJFB. 

33. HOST OP THE THZliGS Z OQ ARB BORING AMD/OR ' 
MONOTONOUS. 

24. t BXPECT SOME ZNTERBSTZNO AND PLEASANT TOZNGS 

TO HAPPEN TO MB IN THB P0TOR8. ^ 

as. THE THINGS t 00 ARB AS ZNTBRB8TZNG AS THBY 
BVER MERE. 

26. Z PjiBL OLD AND 80MENHAT TZRBD. 

27. I PB8L Wr AGE, BUT IT DOES NOT BCmiBR NE. . 

28. AS 1 UKK BACK Okl NV LIFE, I AN FAIRLY NELL 
SATISFIED. 

29. I WOULD NOT CHANGE KY PAST LIFE EVEN IF I 
COULD. 

30. COMPARED TO OTHER PEOPLE MY AGE, I HAVE 

MADE A WT or FOO;jtSH DECISIONS IN MY LIFE. 

31. COMPARED TO OTHER PEOPLK MY AGS, I HAKE A 
CiOOD APPEARANCE. 

32. I HAVE MADE PLANS PGR THINGS t WZLL BB DOING 
A NONTH OR A YEAR FROM NON. 

33. WHEN I THINK BACK OVER MY LIFE, I DIDN'T 

GET MOST OF THE IMPORTANT THINGS I WANTED. 

34. COMPARED TO OTHER PEOPLE, 1 GET DOWN IN THE 
DUMPS TOO OFTEN. 

35. I'VE GOTTEN PRETTY MUCH WHAT T EXPECTED OUT OP 
LIFE. 

36. IN SPITE OF WHAT PEOPLE SAY, THE LOT THB 
AVERAGE MAN IS GETTING WORSE, NOT BETTER. 

37. MAJT/ OF THE UNHAPPY THINGS In'pbOPLE^S LIVES ARE DUE TO 
_ , ■ A . BAD LUCK 

THE MISTAKES THEY MAKE, 

38 • BECOMING A SUCCESS DEPENDS ON 

f A. liARD Wf>KK 

B. BEING LUCKY 



(5) 



iS8 

8QNBTIIIBS PBOPLB OOM'T UXB YOU 

A« NO Wm&k HOW HARD YOJ TRY 

BSCMiSB YOU WH'T UMDBRSTAMD HOU TO GET Mm WITH IHeN 

40. WHEN A PK;<S0II tMOB PIAH8 IT IS BEST 

A. TO PLAN PAR AHEAD WITO THE IDEA OP BEIHQ A&LB TO CARRY THBH OUT 

B. NOT TO PLAN VERY PAR AHEAD BECAUSE MANY THINGS TORN OUT TO BE A 

NATTER OP GOOD OR BAD PORTUNE AlfYHQW 

41. POUTICAL CORRUPTION 

A. CAN BE WIPED OUT. IP NE TRY HARD ENOUGH 
]^B. IS NAINLY BEYOND CONTROL 

43. NHAT THE PUTURB HOLDS PW NE DEPENDS UP<»I 
A. KY BEING LUCKY 
B. NY ONN DECISIONS IN TAKING A DBPINHB COURSE OP ACTIC»I 

43. THE CC»rrROL WORLD EVENTS 

A. IS IN THE HANDS OP PORCBS BEYOND OUR UNDERSTANDING « CONTOOL 

B. CAN BE HAD BY ORDINARY PEOPLE TAKING AN ACTIVE PART IN POLITICO 

AND SOCIAL APPAIRS 

44. NKO G&rS TO BE THE BOSS OPT»l DEPENDS ON 

A. BEING LUCKY 
~ B. 80KBTHING OTHER THAN BEING LUCKY 

45. GETTING NHAT YOT WANT 

A. HAS LITTLE OR NOTHING TO DO WlTH BEING LUCKY 

*B. NAY AS WELL BE DECIDED BY JUST FLIPPING. A COIN o 

46. PEOPLE ARE LONELY BECAUSE 

A. THEY DON^T TRY TO BE FRIENDLY 
' B. NO NATTER HOW HARD THEY TRY TO PLEASE, PEOPLE MAY NOT LIKE THEN 

47. THE DECISIcmS MADE BY OUR GOVERNMENT 

A. DEPSm UPON WHAT THE AVERAGE CITIZEN SAYS 

B. ARB MADE BY PEW PEOPLE IN POWER AND THERE IS NOT MUCH THE LITTLE 

GUY CAN DC ABOUT IT 

48. PEOPLE WHO PAIL TO BECbNE GOOD LEADERS DO SO BECAUSE 

A* THEY JUST DON^T GET THE RIGHT BREAKS 
B. THEY PAIL TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OP THEIR OWN OPPORTUNITIES 

49. WHETHER OR NOT A PBRSCW REALLY LIKES YOU 

A. IS HARD TO TELL 
B. DEPBIDS ON HOW NICE A PERSON YOU ARK 

50. THE THINGS THAT HAPPEN TO YOU IN LIFE 

A* ARB DETERMINED MAINLY BY CHANCE AND LUCK 
B. HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH CHANCE AND.UJCK 

51. MOST PEOPLE •S LIVES ARE CONTROLLED 

A. BY ACCIDENTAL HAPPENINGS 

BY THEIR OWN ACTIONS 

^. 

80. DECK NUMBER 2 ^ 



<6) 



